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Ten Cents. 


IT TAKES BUT A MOMENT 


Of the always precious time of Teachers, and 


Professional People 


Generally, to drop a Postal Card to us, and secure by 
return mail, Samples with Prices attached, and directions 
for sharing, without trouble or expense, in the many 


ADMITTED ADVANTAGES 


Wanamaker Celebrated Clothing. 


ADDRESS : Wanamaker, 13th & Market Sts, 


93 PHILADELPHIA. 


tS The New Drum Song! 


For Public Schools, ust Out. 


WIDE-AWAKE AND VERY EFFECTIVE. 


No orders furnished for less than the advertised price, 
25 Cents. 


Address BOX 231, Melrose, Mass. 


Eastern State Norma! School, 
CASTINE, MAINE. 


Winter Term commences Tuesday, Dec. 5 ; continues 
twelve weeks For particulars address 
95 b G. T. FLETCHER, Principal. 


YEARLY 
Renewable Life Assurance. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society, 
OF NEW YORK. 


SHEPPARD and Actuary. 
A. WILLMAR TH, Vice-President. 


L. GOODRIDGE, Secretary 
From the Annual Report for 1875, 


of Hon. Sternen H. 
Ruopgs, Insurance Commissioner of Massachuseets : 

“It is becoming more apparent every day that a radical 
change in the plans of Life [rsurance is demanded, What 
the public require, and will have, is a form of insurance 
adapted to their necessities.” * * 

From the Annual Report for 1875, of Hon. OLtver Pitis- 
BuRY, Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire : 

“No substantial reason has yet been adduced why a person 
should not pay and renew insurance on his life annually, as 
he does on his insurable property.” * * * “ Life insur- 
ance conducted somewhat after the manner of annual fire 
insurance would largely do away with the necessity for the 
heavy ‘reserve’ accumulations, already the subject of deep 
concern among thoughtful business men.””’ * 

From the Annual Report for 1875, of = iio: H. 
Row, Insurance Commissioner of Michi; 

‘Homans’ plan of Life Insurance wit oat large accumu- 
lations of reserves, recently promulgated, is perhaps the most 
notable as a reformatory measure, in life insurance.” 


Rate per $1000 of or- | Rate per $1000 of the 
dinary Life Policy of *‘Provident’s’ Yearly 


other Companies : Renewable: 
Age BGs $19 89 Age BS $11 62 
The y, renewable policy gives the protection 


of Life Seoarss at actual current cost. 

Policies are also issued by the ProvipENT upon the unt- 
form premiu or old plan, and these have ex in 
distinct terms their cash surrender value. 

one ages Gate ebtained by direct application to the 

Society. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 
ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident gama 
5. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. 


Stationers them (s# N. ¥. SILICATE 

BOOK SLATE CO., 191 hey treet, corner of Church. 
es free; Sample to TEACHERS. $2 

Speech ALTER ‘opgs (Grad. niv. 

Sch. Oratory) Ba for circular to No. Mase. 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 


The r7th year begins October 2 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cor, is so rapidly increasing, lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten during the morning. 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the — are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are preteen, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Lang 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a we i 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in i 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and ew 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss Cox. 
and Families supplied. Material, also, for “‘ Books without 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The ‘New Course or Stupy,’’— invaluable to every 
Teacher, —is mailed for Ten Cants. Teachers, be sure 
and send for it. Address 

95 b A. M. KELLOGG, t7 Warren St., N. Y. 


AOIFIO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Vear opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Bewron. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


RSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical gy re For circulars and in: ion 
address Prof. C. I. Parnes, 426 East 26th street. 
OF pone Medical Dept., Phil- 

announcement apply te Dr. R. E. Rocrrs, 


0. Box 2 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. RucGuses, Hanover, N. H. 


Or ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof 
C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samugt Kwzs- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 az 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, 


COLLEGE, Meadville The 


Sept. 2oth. 
Sept. 19) In 


open § 
resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparato: 
logues address Lucius H. D. 


School. For cata- 
Boston UNIVERS]ITY. Colleges and Schools. 


» Prest. 82 zz 
Open to both sexes. Address Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. 52 zz 


BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHaPin. Si 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wa. DouGtas. 
CABLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


DEBURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 2 m 


DAETMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. SMITH, D.D., LD 


M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLL Stor AGR CULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC yy | 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


lows COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D 
K Nox COLLEGE, Galesburg, Mlinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


COLLEGE, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. HuLBErr. 


MABIETTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


UNIVERSITY Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, 
This has now the followi ents in 
ay e of Liberal Arts—E. aven, D.D., 
D., Medical Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine ono = A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc. Bee in the ‘months 
of February and March, which may be attended 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in 
or T 


of Fine A ially d 
ere the Public Schools, eld. during th 


tion, in July and A 
tion, apply to E. oy ey. Chancellor. 


Garson OCENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For og 
logue, address the President, ALex. Burns, D 
yourrs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles E= 
Boston). E. H. a President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address P: rof. Cuas. E. Fay, q 25 


UN: OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. H. Bucxuam, Pres, 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 

catalogue containing ning of study yin of 

Arts and Science, a ‘TILLE, or 
Prof. J. P. of Faculty of Science. 


Wares UNIVERSITY Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus 9 Foss, D.D., President. 


N. Y. 


ether informa: 


y= COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues | t 
and information address the Secretary. 


ENSSELAER INS 
A School of Civil Engineering, 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SOHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits ote 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien 
tific Schools. S. BursBank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


STITUTE. 
dress Prof. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 

Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Bent. F. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Prigst, Principal. 80 zz 


Geers. ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxxsums, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 


SEMINARY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


Applications received at the Seminary, 
5 tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


LIUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Warxins, Ph. D. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B, Mrercatr, Superintendent. sé 


M VALLEY INSTITUTE, Bri 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. * branches taught. Terms reasonable 
Address Capt. J. K. Buckxiyn, A.M. 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. + 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior gianna for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. Apply to H. T. Futter, Principal. 70 a2 


SPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Srepetins, A. M. 


Complete in its equipments for Classical entific 
study. Apply to Rev. J. M. Wurron, Principal. 87 


63 2 


Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D 82 zz 


ACADEMY, Freskiia, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Waston, Princ. _gitf 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young ‘Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Princ. 51z2 


LAsSE= SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent —_ 
46 


tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 


JAMES MASON’S French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day School for Young ng 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y 83 zz 
.| INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautifu) 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 
EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. StratrTon, A.M., Prine. 
READ INSTITUTE, for — Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MAS. 
‘onfessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
one England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 


Greene, Principal. 
oN. 


OCKLAND INSTITUTE f 


N ‘(on the Hudson), Rockland co, 
C. C. Wersett, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 
LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
Patronized half the States in the Union. 


Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


EST NEWTON English and Olass. School. 
Address N. T. Aten, West Newton, Mass. 5122 


mol 


WABKEER'S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. I. The most institution 

in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
ARNER, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


learnin 
W. W. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 


e Spring term opens on Monday, Febru 12, 1 
at 2:00 o’clk. p. M., at which time a new class wi will begi : yo 
two years course ‘of study. Those seekin 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. 


address, at New 
rincipal. 


I. N. CAR 


Normal and Agricultural Inst., . 
Hampton, Va, ¥or the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 66 az 


RAODE-ISLAND STATE SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R 
Regular course of study two years. Asp 
Course for special of students. 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. tt, C.P.S., Providence, R. IL. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoor St., BOSTON. 
Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


LLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. _95 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ACADEMY, Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. oye for College in the 
most thorough manner. W. Dmmock, LL.D. 


INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, ~ er! For 


82 


catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and 
J. S. Principal, Barre, Vt. 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 182 
C prepared over 600 va Men for College. a, Ha 
W.S. Smyru, Cazenovia, N 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259 — 265 
Th erent de ents, en, Preparatery: 
Upper, ferent departments, from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. 1 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific 
i including apparatus, 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE SCHOOL, 
At WorcasTEr. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 22 


NORMAL SCHOO 
term will begin Se 


OOL, 


Ad 
HYDE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpmn, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
a 


For ie 
ess the Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


pag SCHOOL, for 1876. 
J. W. Dicxuson, Principal. 
MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


M4PLEwoop MUSIC SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Established 1863. A thorough graduate 2 

The finest location on the Conn. River. For catalogues ad- 

dress Prof. D. S. Bascocx, East Haddam, Conn. 


EW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 

A sea-side music school for com- 
Green for circu- 

lars. Music Hall Boson 69 


modern i 
nasium, pes c. Fifteen oa 


(Continued on next page.) 
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NEW-ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


KINDERGARTENS. 
HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three fu!! 
courses in Nor ma/,— Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Summer Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877. German, Music, and Drawing, without addi- 
tional charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, Worthington, Franklin 
County, Ohio. 87 2 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 
Begins its 17th year Sept. 26th. Ad the Froebel occupa- 
tions taught ther . Miss E. M. COE, Prix. 8122 


CHART OF HISTORY. 
That beautifully-illuminated work of many years, by the 
Hon. S. C. Apams, of Oregon, pd common consent the 
most elaborate and practically useful Chart ever offered: 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern. 


N. C. GODDARD, NX. Agent, 
Ma.pen, Mass. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


These Slates are fast superseding ali imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitatiors 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being t, 
Noisel and Durable. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheafuess, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that schoo! furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, s 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of lees 
slates with stiff covers beund in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 

hich brings it 


95h 


half, w within the means of every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 
No. 1—s5% x 8% inches, two marking surfaces, ........ $o.15 
six “ six -25 
“ “ two “ +20 


schools. Sample copies wi furnished id) on 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G ©@., 


70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVEB 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


AND 
Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 

(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Sise 6 by 8 Inches. 
One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six d 
ter number of errors. On the 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, it the most economical and useful tablet for 


ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
times. Sample id) ov 
of the retail pri 
t will be made. 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington BOSTON. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


> 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 

NO. 18 POST-OPFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy and additions ............-11,099.15 

31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3, 

Compound interest at 6 per cent... - we 

Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound interest 

The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was $155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 34, General Agent, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


_“CHOICEST LITERATURE of the Day."”—. ¥. Tribune. 

—s THE MOST EMINENT livin 
authors, such as Prof. Max Mul- 
ler, Prof. Tyndall, Rt. Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, Prof. Huxley, Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, R. A. Proctor, 
Francis Power Cobbe, the Duke 
of Argyll, Jas. A. Froude, Mrs. 
Muloch, Mrs.Oliphant, Mrs. Al- 
exander, Miss Thackeray, Jean 
Ingelow, Geo.MacDonald, Wm. 
Black, Anthony Trollope, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Henry Kingsley, 
Francis Galton, W. W. Story, 
Auerbach, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Browning, and many others, are represented in 
the pages of 


5 

Littell’s Living Age. 

Jan. 1. 1877, Tue Livinc AG# enters upon its 132d vol- 
ume, with the continual commendation of the best men and 
journals of the country, and with constantly increasing suc- 
cess. In 1877 it will furnish to its readers the productions of 
the foremost authors above named and many others, 
embracing the choicest Serial and short Stories by the lead- 
ing Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by Any Other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable literary and scientific mat- 
ter of the day, from the pens of the lead Essayists, 
Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, rep- 
resenting every department of Knowledge and Progress. 
Lrvinc Acs (in which its only competitor, ‘* Every 
Saturpay,” has been merged), is a weekly magazine of 
sixty-four pages, giving more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other pub- 
lication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, | Biographical. 
Historical, and Political information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature 

The importance of Livinc Aces to every American 
reader, as the only sa.isfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature,—indis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 

OPINIONS. 
“Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in any department sci- 
ence or literature.’ — Boston Fournal. 
“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainment and instruction.” —Hon. Robert. C. Winthrop. 
“The best periodical in America.’’— Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
“It has no equal in any country.”’—PhAiladelphia Press. 
“In no other single publication can there be found so 
much of sterling literary excellence.” —V. Y. Evening Post. 
“ It reporduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
all topics of living interest.” 


| 


civilized world, upon 
delphia Inquirer. 
* Incomparable in the richness,, variety, and sterling worth 
of ito articles, and equal to several ordinary m ines in the 
amount of matter presented.” — The Standard, Chicago. 
The best of all our eclectic publications.” —The Nation, 
the cheapest. monthly comes week. 
—The Advance, Chicago. 
“ With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all tha} 
is important in the literature, aeg oa, and science of 
the day.”— The Methodist, New York. 
“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gathered to- 
gether.” —/i/inois State Fournal.. 
**It is the only compilation that presents with a satisfac- 
tory completeness, as well as freshness, a literature embrac- 
ing the productions of the ablest writers living. /7 is there- 
Sore indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world.’ —Boston Post. 
** Ought to find a place in every American Home.”’—New 
York Times. 
Published week ty at $8.00 a year, /ree of postage. 


EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877 


To all new subscribers for 1877, will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1876, containing, with other valuable matter, 
the first instalments of a new and powerful serial story, ‘THe 
Marouis or Lossiz,” by GEORGE MACDONALD, 
now appearing in THe Livine AGe from advance sheets. 


Club Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature, 


* Possessed of Tur Livinc AGer and one or other of our 
vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find himself 
in command of the whole situation.” —bhila.Evg. Bulletin 
For $10.50 THe Livinc Ace and either one of the Amer- 
ican $4.00 Monthiies (or /arfer’s Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, doth postpaid; or, for $9.50, THe Livinc 
and Scribner's St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Fournal, 

osb «Address LEITWELL & GAY, Boston. 


Odds with the Enemy. 


A PLAY 
Suitable for School Exhibitions and Amateur Theatricals, 


WRITTEN BY A TEACHER. 


No Scenery Required. 


“ The plot Is well laid; the characters are not so difficult 
but that persons of ordinary ability can master them easily. 
of the serious and the comic to 


it attractive and een 
engo (1ll.) Republican. 
Price 20 cents. Address 
T. S. DENISON, 
DeKALB, DeKalb County, ILL. 


95b 


WHITNEY’S MUSICAL GUEST 


The People’s Favorite. 


One of the oldest and largest in circu- 
$30 Worth lation of any MUSICAL pub! [cation 
MUSIC ( 

originai - usic. 

for $1.10. ) Sheet Music size, only $1.10 a year 


—sample, post-paid, 10 cents. Catalogue of Music and Pre- 
miums /ree. Agents wanted. Address 
95 W. W. WHITNEY, Torevo, Omo. 


ELOCUTION. MISS C. S. COLBY resumes in- 
}) struction in Voice Culture Oct. 
ial to defective s R 


doch, , and Faculty of Oratory. 
Address: 90 est street, Boston. go tf 


Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
DW YER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cueapsst and Brssr Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools 
Add 
Illustrated Catalogue free. DWYER, 
87 (2) 21 John’ Street, NEW YORK. 
NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


Illustrated Furniture 10¢ 
Catalogue } Decoration, Banners, &c., 10¢ 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


88 tf (2) 


ELECTRICITY 1S LIFE —IT 1S HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system,increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and_cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where ; 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what pa BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICEK BAROMETER 
WELL TELL YOU, 


It will detect and. indicate any 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance, It will tell what kind of a ‘storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. armers can 
@) plan their work according to its predictions. 
ia) it will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
i son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
f tached, which alone is worth the price of the 
fi combination. We send it, express paid, to 
} any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 

H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 
mw We have carefully inspected the above de- 
Mi scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
a it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
fil are honorable and reliable.— Bvston Post. 
Syracuse, N.Y., August 8, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen Barometers, It 
gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baxer. 
Ship “ Twilight,” San Franctsco,.Aug. 1, 1876. 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty 
dollars. You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. CHarves B. Brooks. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 22 


Three Things in One! 


VENTILATION ofa Fireplace. 
RADIATION of a Stove; 
CIRCULATION of a Furnace. 


Pure Air and an Even Tem- 
perature throughout 
a m. 


Centennial Award Gained. 
Send for Circular to 
THE OPEN STOVE 
VENTILATING COMPANY, 
92 107 Fulton St., N. Y. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
INCLUDING TR 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Brownine’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. ‘ 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 


Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


M. H. FAX ON attention to her 


tic Cards. The best of testimonials from the well-known 
School Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Boston; 
‘= Chelsea; H. M. Willard, Newton, and others. 
fact that they are used in more than one hundred Boston 
schools attests to their merit. Will educators please exam- 
ine in season to order suvplies for September. Price of the 
Miscellaneous Questions, 4.00 per hundred ; and Combina- 
tion Card, per hunc ed. Samples sent on receipt of 
10 cents. P. O. ann SF Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Also for sale at Brewer & T1eston’s, 47 Franklin Street, 
Boston. I 75 cow tf 


and Grammar Schools, including the ‘‘-Boston School Set.” |" 


BOOKS «it?s WORTH HAVING. 


Mood ’S 72 Sermons and Prayer-Meeting Talks. 
YS With Life and Portrait. Get the Correct 
and Authorized Edition entitled Glad Tidings. #2. 
American Progress. 
ical, Suet, ott, Past and Present. Edited by Rev. E. 
O. Haven, D.D., LL.D. 478 pages. @2. 
3 000 Curiosities of the Bible. By a New York 

’ Sunday-school Superintendent. Introduction by 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 400 pages. $1.50. 

10 new Bible Hi 
Ten Plagues of Egypt @.ncx Bible History 
trated Cards. By Rev. J. S. Ostranper. Neat Box, with 
Instructions, 50 cents, 
5 Centennial Games of American History, on 
60 Cards; elegant Box and Instructions. 75 cents. 
AGENTS WANTED, Steady employment and good pay. 
If there is no Agent in your place, copies will be sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 
EZ. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Order the Genuine. 


“LIFE and DEATH,” 


The Great Optical Wonder. 


Received with admiration by all ;— both press and public 
pronounce it the Wonder of Art. It represents Lif in its 
most lovely and enchanting aspect, but upon viewing it from 
a distance it teaches a striking truth, and you see Death in 
its most terrible and sickening form. 

The Art Sensation in London ; — 20,000 already sold. An 
instructive lesson in every family. Don't fail to order it. 

Beware of imitations! Order only of the General Agents, 


o4h SOHAFER & 00., Youngstown, Ohio. 
9 Used in the Public Schools, 
New York. 
Text-Book only Easy to Learn. 


Rapid and Legible. 


NIC 
HORT-HAND. 


«ine Dollar. 


33 Park Row, N. Y. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


fer the practical illustration of the a Sciences, have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished P; Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 
Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION OOILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
logue, designed particularly to meet the requirements of 
Schools, includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in the selection 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged oy a 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, Illustrated, sent on application—price 15 cts. 


-E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed ats 
by J. Brownine of London, and Kane of 
manufacturers of Optical and Acous ‘ic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 
(When writing, please mention this journal.) 79 2% 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardn Marking 
Finis 


h, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains k. 


/ 


B THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


*}LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Sent in ‘ EpucaTIon 
any quantity. Boarps or 


It is easily applied with ordinary t brush, and persons 
with common can make a upon any 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 


solid, fine stone su: 


rface. 
N, Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors. 


191 Fulton. corner Church Sta., N. V- 


ITING PAPER, 30 cents per lb. ; 


Ibs. 81.40. 
ENVELOPES, 90 cts. per 1000. WARD & GAY, 
Stationers, 18 Devonshire Street, Boston. ox tf 


M°kE than 200 Styles of PAPER and ENVEL- 
OPES can be found at WARD & GAY’S, 180 Dev- 
onshire Street, Boston. gr tf 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 
BY AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Weep, weep, November rain ; 
White mists, fall like a shroud 
Upon the dead earth’s ended joy and pain ; 
Wild blasts, lift up your voices, cry aloud, 
Dash down the last leaves from the quivering boughs, 
And wail about the house, 
O melancholy wind, 
Like one that seeketh and can never find. 


But come not, O sweet days, 

Out of yon cloudiess blue, 
Ghosts of so many dear remembered Mays, 
dead lovers, who died true. 

ome not, lest we go seek wi all we 

Primrose and violes, here 
Forgetting that they lie 
Deep in the mould till winter has gone by. 


—Till winter has gone by! 

Come then, days bright and strange, 
Quiet, while this mad world whirls reckless by, 
Restful, amidst this life of restless change. 
Shine on, sweet Indian summer, tender, calm, 
The year’s last thankful psalm 
To God you smiling bring. 

— We too will smile: and wait the eternal spring. 
—Sunday Magazine. 


Botanical Drawing. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 


Drawing is, at present, a recognized and important 
adjunct in scientific instruction. We used to smile at 
Chapman’s aphorism that “any one who could learn to 
write, could learn to draw.” We thought that drawing 
demanded an inherent talent which writing did not; 
that it was less mechanical and imitative. Although 
we still believe that genius is required for really artistic 
work, we know from what we have seen, that almost 
any one can learn to draw tolerably. In one summer 
class in botany, at Harvard, during the last summer, 
every one was required to make sketches of branches, 
leaves, and flower dissections. There was much trepi- 
dation at the beginning, but the result proved the cor- 
rectness of Dr. Goodale’s confidence. The drawings, 
after a few days, were all creditable, and some of them 
beautifully artistic. 

This drawing should be subservient to the study 
proper. There is always some little danger of its ab- 
sorbing too much attention: this tendency can be 
checked by a careful oversight on the part of the 
teacher. It is wonderful how many points, otherwise 


unnoticed or obscure, are brought out by sketches. 
Dr. Hooker recommends, for instance, that beginners 
Should take various leafless branches in winter, tack 
them against a white wall, and draw all that is seen. 
Of course the position of the buds, the appearance of 
the nodes and internodes, and all peculiarities of the 
branch, would be visible. The shadows upon the wall, 


too, would be worth studying. In the analysis of every 
plant, we always draw as we proceed, so that we now 
have several sketch-books full of graphic notes. The 
various parts are thus fixed in the memory. Often we 
have had occasion to reproduce these figures in: en- 
larged form for lecture illustration. As we have said 
above, however, drawing must not absorb the whole at- 
tention. The relations of parts, the morphology or 
study of forms, and what these forms méan, are the 
main work after all. A list of’ ponderous names, or a 
portfolio of sketches, amount to little unless we know 
their meaning. 

In kotanical drawing, the object is to define clearly 
and distinctly all the parts. Hence, ordinary shading 
would obscure ; and the effect of light and shadow is 
obtained by emphasizing the outline on the dark side, 
and leaving light lines on the other. This is easier to 
show by an example than in words. Any of the ad- 
mirable drawings of Sprague or Emerton in botany, or 
Professor Morse in zodlogy, illustrate our meaning. 
Any one who has the natural gift for drawing will work 
out the plan for himself. Let him consult the drawings 
in Gray’s Genera, or in the Botany of Clarence King’s 
Report, for examples of perfection, and then try to ap- 
proach them as near as is possible. It is capital prac- 
tice, even independent of its scientific value, to thus 
copy the work of masters. 


Justice to .Women Teachers. 
BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


It seems to me that there is no class in regard to 
whom it is the fashion to speak more flippantly, and 
with more palpable injustice, than the women who do 
the great part of the work in our public schools. 
I will give only two samples, — one from the Literary 
World, the other from the Atlantic Monthly. ‘The for- 
mer makes the following remark in its November issue : 


“ A St. Louis school official tells a plain truth, when 
he says: ‘Here is a fact beyond dispute. When a 
young man begins to teach, he begins to study up the 
science of education He has books on the subject. 
He will take the school journal. A young woman will 
spend her noon-time in reading the Bazaar, the Ledger, 
or the Sun. Women are expecting to give up the busi- 
ness at any moment: they hope to get married. They, 


as a Class, have no love for the business’. 
Probably Mr. Crocker endorsed, without much reflec- 
tion. this essentially unjust statement. As to the mere 
subscription to educational journals, it might occur to any 
just person, that a difference of fifty or a hundred per 
cent. between the salaries of the two sexes, might have 
something to do with their freedom of expenditure as to 
periodicals. But as to the general fact of interest in the 
profession, I can only say that my experience is just the 
other way. I have served on school committees for many 
years, in three different towns or cities, and in two differ- 
ent States, and I have commonly found that women had 
more love for the business of teaching, were more ready 
to study it, and accepted it more as a profession, than 
men. 
And that for a very plain reason, If women take 
teaching on their way to matrimony, men take it on 
their way to a profession ; and the proportion of women 
who leave it for marriage, is not so large as that of men 
who leave it for other occupations. The very best class 
of men who devote themselves to teaching have usually 
a more thorough education than any woman in the pro- 
fession ; but I speak of average teachers. These, if 
women, are now very commonly trained in normal 


schools, and take a pride in teaching, as a profession ; 


but if men, they are usually young college graduates, 
who take it up for a year or two only, and do not pre- 
tend to any particular esprit du corps as teachers. Such 
at least is my experience, 

This leads me to the educational article in the 4#an- 
tic Monthly for October, which (page 510) receives and 
endorses President Eliot’s very hasty and unguarded re- 
mark, about the short term of service of women as 
teachers, and seems to try to strengthen it by the as- 
sumed endorsement of Mr. Francis Adams, author of a 
recent English report on the free school system of the 
United States. No doubt, unintentionally, it so com- 
bines a series of citations from Mr. Adams as to give a 
false impression, as thus : 

“ Nevertheless he [Mr. Adams] is compelled to ob- 
serve ‘how brief the school-life of female teachers is, 
and how great a difficulty it entails upon the American 
system,’ ‘At present it is estimated that the 
teachers in the States do not continue in service on ihe 
average more than three years,’ ” 

Nineteen readers out of twenty naturally infer from 
this combination of sentences that the “ teachers in the 
States ” mentioned in the last passage are female teach- 
ers ; the fact being that it refers to teachers generally 
(Adams’s Report, p. 181), and so far from being 
founded on “his study of the facts,” as is apparently 
implied by the Atlantic Monthly, just before, it is simply 
a vague estimate, attributed to the United States Com- 
missioners of Education, in 1872. As a matter of fact, 
the whole opinion of President Eliot in regard to the 
shorter term of female teachers was apparently a sur- 
mise, not based on any careful collection of the facts. 
I have looked in vain through educational periodicals for 
any such statistics, but have never found anything of the 
sort, except, so far as I myself compiled them, in the 
city of Newport, a year ago. These statistics were of 
course very scanty, but, so far as they went, they yielded 
a result utterly contrary. to that assumed by President 
Eliot, and now endorsed by the At/antic Monthly. 

Those statistics yielded the following result: Of 
thirty-five female teachers engaged by the city of New- 
port in 1874-5, three had been in the employment of 
the city in that capacity for twenty-one years each, one 
for seventeen years, one for fifteen, one for fourteen, 
and so on down to one, making 286 collective years, 
an average of 8.17 years. Of five male teachers em- 
ployed, one had served twelve years, and none of the 
others more than two; making 19 collective years, or 
3.08 years. It appears thus thatin a single small city of 
12,000 inhabitants, the average term of woman-teach- 
ers, instead of the asserted three years, was over eight 
years ; and that instead of being less than that of men, 
it was more than twice as great. 

I have had no leisure, though I have tried to find it; 
to carry this investigation farther than my own resi- 
dence. But to satisfy myself that it is not the accident 
of a single year, I have brought down my statistics a 
year later, Of the permanent teachers employed by 
the city of Newport, for 1875-6, the thirty-five women 
have had a collective term of service in this city of 282 
years, giving an average of 8.06 years, and the men, 
now six in number, show a collective service of 25 years, 
and an average of 4.23 years. Until other statistics are 
collected to refute these, I shall continue to suspect 
that much of the complaint against women-teachers, on 
this score, is mere guess-work. 


— The law of caste includes within itself every form 
of iniquity, because it lives by the practical denial of 


human brotherhood. 
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“ DEIRDRE.” 


[The following is an extract from the new poem entitled 
“ Deirdré,” which so cool-headed and capable a critic as Professor 


Lowell pronounces the greatest poem of the century. Perhaps 
this is a fair specimen of the style. Naisi, fighting for the pos- 
session of the Fomosian galleys, which he needs, but has no right 
to, is getting the worst of it, and the story goes on in this way :] 


As a captain brave 

Who steers his barque, through stormy wind, and wave, 
Naisi, now here, now there, his battle led, 

And with high word and deed their valor fed 
Unflagging, though the gradual rising tide 

Floated full many a corse, and far was dyed 

With of his kindred. On his ear 

The tramp of a great host now drawing near 

Down the wild isle there fell, and through the gloom 
A broad black banner came, with many a plume 
Behind it waving ; then a savage roar 

Of joy arose, that shook the island shore, : 
From the Fomorian ranks. ‘“ With swooping wing, 
The Eagle‘comes ! Great Talc! the King! the King!” 
They cried exulting. Then a sudden trace 

Of moonlight fell, and showed the dreadful face 

Of the Fomorian King, as down he came, 

His black hair on the wind, his eyes aflame 

With cruel light, Then all was dark. The shower 
Of darts fell tenfold thick; the fatal hour 

Of the great Three seemed nigh. From the attack 
On the right wing strong Arden turned his back 

A moment. On the center Naisi’s shout 

Was heard in vain by his retreating rout 

Of files confused ; yet on the leftward fray 

Young Ainli, like the hill-cat to its prey, 

Clung to the palisade full stubbornly. 

And now, as Naisi turned, the rising sea 

Rolled inward, wave by wave, and o’er his waist 
Lapped at his mail-shirt, and full soon embraced 

His warriors, arm-pit high, and stopped their flight ; 
And, as he yearning looked upon the height, 
To see his loved ones, sudden overhead 
The meon shone out through parting clouds and shed 
A long, bright shaft of glory, slanting down 
Athwart the darkness on the hillock’s crown, 
Showing young Deirdré on her brazen chair, 
Holding her child aloft in her despair 
And terror, that his little eyes might see 
His father’s death-scene. Gleaming vividly, 
The light illumined them; then came trailing fast 
Its splendor down the sloping hill, and passed 
Across the sound still gleaming, and was gone. 
And in that fleeting moment, even as one 
Who gropes his way through midnight woods and sees 
At last some welcome light amid the trees, 
Bringing new courage, Naisi’s soul took fire 
At sight of his belov’d ones. On the dire, 

Dark ruin of his battle, his keen gaze 

Fell hopeful, as that sudden moonlight blaze 
Flashed on the sound, and showed amid the wreck 
A mast, wind torn, from some great galley’s deck, 
Siow floating toward him. Likethe Trump of Doom 
Unto his startled foes rang through the gloom 

His rallying shout. His warriors turned.” 


Formation and Reformation.—No. II. 
BY JOHN OGDEN, 
Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, Ohio. 

The redemption of the human race from ignorance 
and its consequent degradation, and its rehabilitation 
in all that is good and noble and grand, depend pri- 
marily upon Formation, and secondarily upon Reforma- 
tion. This, to some, might appear somewhat extrav- 
agant in statement, and, indeed, it does seem a little 
startling. The assertion is sweeping. But it is not 
more startling than true ; and not more sweeping than 
important. 

All the forces concerned in the refinement and eleva- 
tion of man, individually, or of the race, collectively, 
are operative in one or the other of the above-named 
directions. All can be reduced to either one or the 
other of these processes: 7. ¢., those operating as re- 
straints to evil, and hence are reconstructive or reform- 
ative in their office ; and those whose business it is to 
build up and fortify the faculties of human nature, in 
\ harmony with the laws of their original design ; or the 
eonstructive forces concerned in formation. 

» The right application of these forces seems to be the 

Only question about which there can be any controversy, 

unless, indeed, the original design of the faculties with 

which man is endowed, be called in question. 
examine the subject for a few moments. 
Pope says, while discoursing upon the great problem 
of man and his surroundings,— 
“ Ali Nature is but art, unknown to thee, 
All chance direction which thou constant see ; 


All discord harmony, not understood, 
All partial evil, universal good.” 


\ 


Let us 


All sound doctrine, and very good poetry. But sup- 


good ; would it not be equally true? Or suppose he 
had said,— 
“ All vice proceeds from virtue, changed in thee ; 

All hate from love, transformed, as thou mayst see ; 

All sorrow comes of joy, misunderstood, 

All actual evil is perverted good.” 
What then? Why, I suppose you will say, “He would 
have written some very indifferent poetry.” Granted ; 
but is it not equally true as applied to man’s particular 
relations to evil ? 
We cannot suppose for a moment that any original 
faculty was ever implanted in man to make him evil or 
unhappy ; or that any such faculties exist for the sole 
purposes of evil. Man’s faculties are all good, fer se. 
Not an evil one in the whole list. Their perversion 
alone is evil. This perversion is the origin of evil, so 
far as it relates to us. And here it may be stated, that 
the more exalted the faculty, in respect to man, the 
more disastrous the result of its perversion. The 
grades in evil and wickedness, if they have any, all 
have their origin at this point. 
Dr. Paley says, in speaking of the goodness of 
the Deity, in thus furnishing us with the means 
of enjoyment, “We never discover a contrivance 
to bring about an evil purpose. No anatomist ever 
discovered a system of organization calculated to pro- 
duce pain or disease ; or in explaining the parts of the 
human body, ever said, ‘This is to irritate; this to 
inflame ; this duct is to convey the gravel to the kid- 
neys ; this gland to secrete the humors which form the 
gout’,” etc. And yet these several organs of the body 
do these very things. But, by what law? The law of 
perverted use. It is not in accordance with their orig- 
inal design. Every sense was made to thrill with pleas- 
ure, and every faculty with delight. The laws of har- 
mony everywhere else in the domain of the universe, 
proclaim this truth. It is by perversion alone, some- 
where, and in some form, that suffering exists. Suffer- 
ing is the result of violated law: and its mission is to 
check such violations, and to aid, indirectly, in restor- 
ing order, and obedience to law. The same is true in 
regard to evil of any kind. It comes only from the 
wrong use of good faculties. Even its very prompt- 
ings arise from forces that would otherwise impel to 
goodness. 
Here is a lesson for teachers and parents. What is 
susceptible of persuasion is susceptible also of refor- 
mation. What, under perverted use, suffers deteriora- 
tion, will, under proper treatment, exhibit growth to the 
full limit of its capacity. The influences causing dete- 
rioration reversed, and sustained through a sufficient 
period, will, under natural law, restore the faculties to 
their original strength and purity. This, and kindred 
topics, such as the nature of the influences or forces, 
and the proper means of wielding them in the treat- 
ment of children and adults, should be the profound 
study of every teacher and parent. This would soon 
revolutionize our whole system of education and morals. 
They are the approximate topics for study and practice 
in the normal schools. They are purely professional, 
and their value transcends all the other merely scho- 
lastic attainments. 

The whole theory of the world’s progress, therefore, 
is reduced to these two processes, viz.: the reforma- 
tion of the alienated, or deformed, and the formation 
and growth of the natural, or well-formed. The first of 
these processes is called conversion, — “ Except ye be 
converted,” etc.—which presupposes that the person to 
whom it is addressed, is wrong, going wrong, and that 
he is to turn about (convert), and go the other way, 
change direction, motive, purpose, impulse, desire, etc. 
But in order to do this, he must become “ alittle child ;” 
i.¢., he is to come into the state of innocence and 
harmlessness fitly represented by childhood, and to 
begin life again at this point, go over the ground 
again, correcting what is wrong in belief, in temper, 
in habit, in character ; to commence to grow from the 


pose the last line read thus,—All actual evil is perverted 


beginning ; in a word, “to be born again ;” and thus to 
be placed in the child’s state of formation, that he may 
grow into perfect stature of a man, in the new life. 

All true growth takes place from this point. Hence, 
the injunction, ‘ Become as a little child,” “ Be born 
again,” etc. Those who have gone on beyond this 
period, without giving heed to it, are obliged to go back 
to it, which is often very difficult. Nicodemus thought 
so. He could not understand it. And we have many 
at the present day of his type of mind. 

Formation commences with the child at a point in his 
history antecedent to the inculcation of any habit, good 
or evil. It takes advantage of the early desire fo know 
and 40 do, the two most powerful impulses of the young. 
What the child does, and what he is permitted fo know, 
coupled with the manner in which those desires are 
gratified, in the early history of his activities, deter- 
mine, largely, his future character and destiny. 

Now I submit the question, Which process is the more 
likely to produce the desired result, — a healthy moral 
and intellectual development, the one that must needs 
undo first what has been wrongly done, and then to build 
upon a shattered foundation, or the one that begins with 
beginnings of thought and action, and shapes the life the 
and character according to the plan prescribed by law? 
No one will fail to see the immense advantage per- 
taining to the second process, or to formation, when 
contrasted with the first, or reformation, not only in point 
of time saved, but in safety, security, and more perfect 
development of the faculties. In both cases, it will be 
remembered, the growth is to commence at the same 
point, and to progress in the same direction, tending to 
the same end, viz. : the attainment of a vigorous, safe, 
and substantial manhood and womanhood, a moral, 
physical, and intellectual excellence. But in the first 
case, or in reformation all the antecedent growth, the 
wrong tendencies, the malformations in body and mind 
and soul, must be undone ; and the force acquired must 
be abated, the influences counteracted, the native ener- 
gies thereby weakened, and the offending matter re- 
moved, before healthy growth can set in. All this re- 
quires time, patience, and a great deal of labor, that 
might otherwise be bestowed upon the growth and em- 
bellishment of the man, in accordance with the natural 
laws of his being. 

These suggestions start the following inquiry: When 
does education really begin? Weshall endeavor to reply, 
in our next, to some of these points involved. 


Gleanings from the Educational Press. 


— The teacher who succeeds best is he who puts his 
whole soul into his speech, and thus imparts his soul to 
others in the very process of conveying information to 
the understanding. —Zdwin P. Whipple. 


— A thoughtful teacher, on speaking of this very 
matter with the writer, remarked, that if he had the 
entire training of twelve children uninterruptedly, from 
seven years of age to twelve or thirteen years, he would 
undertake to furnish them with such a vocabulary and 
faculty of expression as would surprise me. He then 
added that he would do it by requiring them to commit 
to memory, at first, short pieces of pleasing poetry at 
least once a week. As the months flew on he would 
increase the amount. He would review these from 
time to time. When they learned to write, they should 
write these as exercises. As the years passed, prose 
pieces would be mingled with poetical extracts, and in 
the last two years, perhaps more, he would exercise 
them in turning the poetry into prose, and in express- 


ing the prose in other prose of their own. Three 
things would thus be gained: the habit of exact mem- 
ory, fullness of vocabulary, with facility of expression, 
and a well-stored collection of short, beautiful, and ser- 
viceable extracts for future life.—David B. Scott. 


— It is easy to see whence the great bishop (Wilber- 
force) and the great writer derived their immense in- 


dustry. Working came as naturally as walking, to sons 
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— 


who could not remember a time when their fathers 
idled. Fortitude, and diligence, and self-control, and 
all that makes men good and great, cannot be pur- 
chased from professional education. Charity is not the 
only quality which begins at home. It 1s throwing 
away money to spend a thousand a year on the teach- 
ing of three boys if, they are to return from school only 
to find the elder members of their family intent on 
amusing themselves at any cost of pain or trouble, or 
sacrificing self-respect in ignoble efforts to struggle into 
a social grade above their own. The child will never 
place his aims high, and pursue them steadily, unless 
the parent has taught him what energy and elevation 
of purpose mean, not less by example than by precept. 
—Life of Macaulay. 

— Every teacher ought to be, for the time she is em- 
ployed, a “professional” teacher, wholly intent upon 
inspiring the children with a love for knowledge, and 
upon studying their various capacities, habits, and tem- 
pers. If she persists in such efforts, she will reap a 
reward greater than any other success. Nor will she 
fail to accomplish ultimate good, though she teach but 


one or two terms in the same school. The teacher 
who “wakes up” a single pupil to a true idea of ‘what 
it is to study, has wrought an amount of good which 
figures cannot express.—Schermerhorn’s Monthly. 


— Finally, as you are laying the foundations of 
knowledge, aim to be practical and thorough. Em- 
brace every opportunity to add to your stock of pro- 
fesional knowledge. Familiarize yourself with the views 
and methods of prominent educators, by reading such 
educational works as “ Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching,” “Teacher and Parents,” “ How to Teach,” 


etc. Subscribe for some educational journal, attend 
the teacher’s institute, and when convenient, visit the 
schools. Ina word, be a live teacher.—Commissioner 
Brower’s Address to Teachers, N. Y. 


— The great problem of the age is to determine how 
to provide suitable instruction and enforce proper train- 
ing of the unfortunate, the degraded, and the vicious, 
so as to elevate, purify, and educate to become good 
citizens those who must otherwise ever furnish the un- 
productive and criminal classes of the community. If 
those who are appointed to provide for the education 
of the masses do not suggest the way, that those in au- 
thority may furnish the means and see that the thing is 
accomplished, it is not easy to comprehend how it will 
be done.— Supt. Parish. 

— The practice of writing with pencils upon slates 
does but little in aiding in pen and ink writing in any 


_ grade, except familiarizing the pupil with the forms of 


the letters, and if pursued by him until he reaches the 
third grade, is a very serious obstacle to his progress. 
The rigidity of touch acquired by hard pressure upon 
the slate is one of the chief obstructions to his acquir- 
ing a good hand-writing.— Supt. Field. 

— The London Fournal of Education, speaking of 
the kindergarten, says: “In America, the same diffi- 
culties have had to be met, and still have to be met, as 
here, — the want of a sufficiently long training in the 
teachers, the tendency of some to rest satisfied with 
mere manual achievement and mechanical skill, the 
misapprehensions of the public; but in spite of much su- 
perficiality and pretense, a large amount of solid work 
seems to have been done ; and the original promoters 
of the movement in the United States, who have tried 


to keep Froebel’s real principles in constant view, must 
now be gratified by seeing that the value of this kind 
of infant education is beginning to be understood.” 


— Give the children a school-house that is habitable 
and looks inhabited, —a place that in its order, neat- 
hess, comfort, and judicious ornamentation may remind 
them of home. Set your school building in some beau- 
tiful spot, adorn it with the appliances of art, and let 
both art and nature become with you co-educators of 
immortal souls, There is, in our lovely land, no lack 


of pleasant places in which we may cast the lines of 
youthful school life. There are such places all around 
us.— Home and School. 


TWO WORLDS,—THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Peace, in het palace over the Atlantic, 
From the New World deals her awards around, 

While war’s leashed hounds, a-strain, for bloodshed frantic, 
In our Old World can scarce be held in bound. 


Lo! here, each nation armed against its neighbor ; 
Cross in the face of Crescent reared for fight : 
There to the blesséd battlefields of labor 
United States that all the world invite. 


For a far different shock from the impingings 

Of broadsides ’twixt a “ Chesapeake” and “ Shannon,” 
The strife of Corliss and his monster engines, 

With Cyclops Kruppand Essen’s monster cannon. 


Happy young Titan, that between two oceans, 
Thy guardian Atlantic and Pacific, 

Growest apart from our Old World’s commotions,— 
With room to spread, and space for powers prolific. 


Wisely exchanging rifles, swords, and rammers, 
For spades and ploughshares, axes, saws and treadles, — 
Thou putt’st thy strength in engines and steam-hammers, 
And thy gun-metal mouldest into medals. 


Earth has no clime, no sky, but thou commandest ; 
No growth, but thy wide-spreading soil can bear; 
No ore, but the rich ground on which thou standest, 
Somewhere or other, bids thee stoop and share. 


No height thou hast but all thy sons may reach ; 
No good but all are free to reap its profit ; 

No truth, but all thy race may learn and teach, 
No lie, but whoso lifts its mask may scoff it. 


Oh happy in thy stars, still rising higher, 
Happy e’en in thy stripes so lightly borne. 

How far may thy meridian growth aspire, 
That showest so majestic in thy morn? 


To what height may not heaven’s high favor lead thee, 
In cycle of the ages yet to be, 
When these first hundred years of life hath made thee, 
For arts and strength the giant that we see ! a 
—Punch, 


How to Begin Arithmetic. 


BY AUGUSTUS D. SMALL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Salem, Mass. 


The query suggested by the above title, has many 
times arisen in the mind of the perplexed and strug- 
gling teacher of an apparently dull or vanquished pupil. 
A difficulty has been met, the onward career of the 
pupil has been checked ; the teacher attacks the diffi- 
culty, and tries to rally the hopeless disciple. Alas! 
the whole difficulty is not massed at this point. The 
battle is found to be adverse, not simply because the 
foe is formidable, but because the young warrior is not 
well equipped. Retreat to the place of expected sup- 
plies, only proves that the retreat must be continued. 
It is thus that the teacher of arithmetic is often com- 
pelled to go back from point to point, seeking some- 
thing sure and positive. If the pupil were only sure 
here, then we might go forward from the principle ; but 
to the teacher’s dismay, everything seems to be un- 
sound from the very beginning. Even the tables, 
memorized once so thoroughly, are now uncertain 
medleys. The trouble is that the pupil had memorized 
symbols, formulas, and rules, and that, too, without any 
thought of the vital connection between each one and 
all that precedes it. In fact, no individual symbol or 
operation had been a reality. 

Arithmetic is to teach computation, and can do this 
only through thought. The facts of history may be 
stored in the memory, ready to be called forth for in- 
stant application. But the problems of the text-book 
in arithmetic are not likely to be often repeated in bus- 
iness life. New circumstances and new conditions call 
for modified processes, or rather for the power to think 
and to compute. The greatest incongruity of all is 
that arithmetic, which has seemed so much an abstrac- 
tion, so unreal, so rigid, so evidently created for itself, 
to answer its own ends, should be expected to suit the 
various cases of reckoning that grown-up people have 
to meet. If arithmetic must employ thought in its ser- 
vice, it ought te supply the material of thought, the 
clay and the straw. To go to the first principles of 
arithmetic, — the figures used, addition, multiplication, 
subtraction, and division, what are they? Figures 
symbolize: definite numbers of things, each particular 
number being determined by counting. The four proc- 
esses named are from modes of associating or dis- 
sociating these aggregate “counts” or numbers. How 


|can counting be done without things to count? Let 


the pupil have a supply of things to count, and let him 
perform the actual counting and make his record. 
Straight marks first, and then thé Arabic figures, in- 
vented as a more convenient record of “counts,” have 
areal value to him. He proceeds to perform the ad- 
ditions, the multiplications, etc., possible with the same 
“counters,” and records his work in appropriate sym- 
bols ; these processes and signs have then a real mean- 
ing. The objective and constructive method may be 
followed, varying with the subject, through all the fun- 
damental processes and principles ; and, after that, by 
making the several applications of these principles a 
reality, and letting the pupil face each difficulty, and 
be the chief agent in removing it, the same excellent 
results of clear vision and ready thought may be at- 
tained. 

“How to begin,” is the most important question, 
after all; and is worthy of full discussion and study. 
Real objects have been mentioned as the apparatus of 
the teacher. These objects may, of course, be any 
convenient things; but perhaps the best things for 
cheapness, durability, and utility, are wooden pieces, 
definitely an inch or two inches long, and one quarter- 
inch wide and thick. The measures named will make 
an impression upon the pupil’s mind as standards. 
Metric measurements might be adopted: five centi- 
meters, almost two inches, as length ; and one centi- 
meter or ten millimeters, that is, about three-eighths of 
an inch, as the width and thickness. «These wooden 
“counters” should be made of hard wood; they might 
be manufactured cheaply at a sawing and planing mill, 
or an intelligent boy could, in an afternoon, convert a 
portion of the wood-piles into an ample supply of them. 
Two quarts of them will be enough for many years’ use 
in a good-sized class. For the first year, according to 
Grube’s method, which I am about to explain, ten 
counters are all that one pupil needs. An advantage 
of a larger supply is the use to which they may be put 
in forming the letters of the alphabet, geometrical 
forms, and figures of houses, animals, etc., which the 
pupils may be allowed and encouraged to construct 
upon their desks, in the intervals of recitation. 


The class are now in readiness: they are to work at 
their desks, or standing at a long table in the room, 
and follow the teacher’s directions. At the first lesson 
they have but one counter. They call it “one peg,” if 
you please ; answer the inquiry as to how many pegs 
they have by saying “one,” and make a figure one on 
the board, to show how many pegs each has. Then 
they study this number ome. One peg is on the table ; 
the pupil takes away that one, and nothing remains. 
Finally, the statement, one less one is nothing, is given: 
then written on the board 1 — 1 =o, and then read. 
This process repeated several times, from the handling 
of the pegs to the reading of the written symbol, consti 
tutes the first lesson. I have given this 1 — 1 =o, for, 
to my mind, the other processes involved in the full 
treatment of the number one are less practical, and may 
well be omitted. They may, however, be taught, and 
the modes of teaching them are obvious. At the next 
time, review the first lesson, and make this a rule, that 
each number shall be thoroughly mastered before pro- 
ceeding beyond. Mastery of the number consists in 
the objective knowledge of it, and also in the ability to 
state each process, both abstractly and concretely, with- 
out hesitation. If the review prove that the mastery 
has not been secured, the pupils should repeat the work 
with objects, write and read the formula, state the for- 
mula without objects or symbols, and apply the pro- 
cess in practical examples. Of course, it is not meant 
that the whole class shall delay till the slowest become 
perfect ; but none should advance beyond a point who 
have not attained to that point. 

The number /wo is now to be studied. Each pupil 
that is ready for the work has two counters before him. 
At the teacher’s direction, he finds how many ones 
make “wo; the result he expresses in three ways: 


There are two ones in two, Two ones arb two, and One 
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and one aretwo. As a substitute for the first of these 
expressions, he should finally say, One in two twice, or 
two times; and for the second, Zwo times one are two. 
He will also observe that fwo dess one is one. He now 
writes the symbols, 1)2(2; 2X12; 
2—1=1. He may also be taught, 2 — 20; and 
2-+-o=2. The teacher will find no great difficulty in 
teaching these signs, and it may as well be met at the 
outset. As a result of experience and observation, 
these signs are given as being most in accordance with 
the simplest forms of statement. One in two is better 
comprehended than ‘wo divided by one; and the curved 
mark which is read “in,” is one mode of indicating 
division. The child is taught to pass over the second 
curve without mention. In place of this curve, the sign 
of equality may be written; but this also should be 
passed unmentioned. In all additions, and in all mul- 
tiplications, except ome time one, one time two, etc., Or 
better, once one, etc., the sign of equality is called 
“are”; in all subtractions, it is called “is.” In the 
former cases, we have two or more number-groups 
grouped together, and thus there is a plurality of ob- 
jects thought of ; hence, in the statement, we have a 
plurality to express. In subtraction, the minuend, a 
number-group, is the subject of the statement, and this 
the pupil learns to think of, as a single thing, a one, a 
two, etc. 

I am aware of the grammatical disputes over these 
verbs, each disputant in turn being victorious ; but, with 
the objects before the child, it seems to me most natural 
and most consistent to teach the distinctions that I 
have given above. It is not necessary for me to ex- 
plain the teaching of each number in detail. There is, 
however, another point to mention, and that will be 
first met in the treatment of the number //ree: it is 
the incomplete division, “wo in three once and one over ; 
but this class of cases is as comprehensible and as 
easily learned as any other. To decide where the re- 
mainder shall be placed, is the chief perplexity. We 
may write it, as Grube does, in parenthesis after the 
quotient ; but, as we already have curved lines, a better 
way may be to place it at the right of the quotient, 
where an exponent would stand, and write a smad/ plus 
sign before it, —z ¢., between quotient and exponent- 
placed remainder. 

I think that we have discussed the methods of this 
system of Grube’s, though the details are understood to 
be not all his, and not all of his. We have made cer- 
tain practical adaptations, not inconsistent with his 
principles, and it seems inexpedient to make drill-work 
of such additions as 1 +- 1 ++ 1, or such subtractions as 
7—1—1—1,etc. The treatment of the numbers one 
and /wo illustrates what is to be done under each suc- 
ceeding number. The variety of additions, multiplica- 
tions, etc., increases as we go on, and to exhaust each 
number will require longer and longer time; but the 
rule of thoroughness and promptness must be always 
observed. For the first year, the first nme numbers 
will be found to be enough. Grube assigns ten num- 
bers to the first year, one hundred to the second year, 
and one thousand to the third year. In favor of taking 
but nine the first year, are the considerations that we 
have less work and yet enough, and that instruction in 
writing numbers of two places or orders of figures, is 
postponed till the second year. For the second year, 
the first thirty numbers are probably enough for a 
pretty bright class, as exactness and the greatest rapid- 
ity in calculating are worth everything. It is also 

found to be a good plan,—by some teachers preferred,— 
to begin numbers after the method described, the 
second half of the first year; the pupil’s work for the 
first half of the year, would then be to count objects, 
learn the names, symbols, and relative values of the 
first nine numbers, and learn to form numbers in ones, 
in fwos, etc. 

Tabulation is an exercise of great value, the tables 
sometimes to be composed from the objects, and some- 
times from memory. Cards, at least such as contain 


review-tables according to this method, are useful, as 
saving time, and securing promptness in calculating. 
The results of this method, under a teacher of any de- 
gree of ability, will be more serviceable to aid the fu- 
ture progress of a pupil, than those of any other method 
yet discovered ; but no teacher should attempt to teach 
it till he has first mastered it ; and, it should be said in 
conclusion, in no method will diversity of teaching- 
skill be more conspicuous. 


Qualifications of a County School Supt. 


1. He should be not only free from immoralities, but 
he should be morally above suspicion. There shouid 
be nothing in his habits of speech or conduct which 
would be offensive to good people. 

2. He should be an educated man. It is desirable 
that he should not only be familiar with the ordinary 
branches of a primary education ; that he should be a 
good speller, a good reader, and a good writer, but he 
should be a man of higher attainments also. 

3- He should be a man of mind, of good common 
sense, of prudence, of good manners and refinement of 
character. 

4. He should be an energetic man, of active habits, 
and of high administrative ability. It is desirable that 
he.should be a good speaker and a popular man. 

5. He ought to be a sincere and genuine friend of 
our public-school system, and one who would be likely 
to feel a strong interest in his work. 

6. He should be a systematic business man, because 
he has many accounts to revise, many reports to read, 
to digest, and to make. | 

7. His avocations should be such as to give him 
abundant time to attend to the duties of the office, 
which, for their proper discharge, really need the entire 
time of the superintendent. He not only has to super- 
vise every school board, every teacher, and every 
school-house ; but he is the court of appeals and the 
general referee in all of the matters pertaining to the 
system. 

8. I have reserved to the last a point on which I de- 
sire to lay stress. The superintendent ought to be 
practically versed in school matters. He really occu- 
pies the relation of principal to all the schools of the 
county, and should feel as much at home in the school- 
house as in his own family. His duty is not only to 
license teachers, but to be constantly engaged in im- 
proving his teachers professionally. Hence he must 
have been a teacher himself, and a good one. 

In some cases it may be best, owing to a want of 
suitable candidates, to dispense with this qualification ; 
but it is unfortunate for the county when it has to be so. 
— Dr. Ruffner, State Supt. of Va., in Va. Ed. Fournal. 


important Studies. 


There has been much outcry on the part of many, 
both inside and outside of the profession, against the 
number of subjects with which the children of our pub- 
lic schools are burdened ; and much ingenious dividing 
and sub-dividing has been done to make the list look 
as formidable as possible. We are told to cut off su- 
perfluities, and get back to the branches which are 
most important. This introduces the old question: 
Which branches are most important? Who shall de- 
cide? “ What knowledge is of most worth?” is an 
ever recuring problem. ~-I may think to know a noble 
poem or a grand essay, whose deep thought shall be 
a life companion, is more important than to know how 
to parse a difficult sentence, or solve the most intricate 
problem in percentage that the exigencies of trade and 
the ingenuity of man have ever called into existence ; 
and yet it will not be difficult to find another who 
thinks all learning a vain thing which does not give a 
man a trade. The outcry has, however, been most di- 
rected against drawing and music. q . 

Say the utilitarians, children have, in general, but a 


time should not be taken up in acquiring accomplish- 
ments. They need it all for arithmetic, spelling, read- 
ing, writing, and grammar. And here is just where 
they make their mistake. Leaving out of view their in- 
correct notion as to the relative value of the studies 
just named, we believe it is a fact which can be readily 
established, that a pupil will learn just as much of 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar, who 
takes on drawing and music, as he would have done 
without these additional branches. If they are prop- 
erly taught, they are all an agreeable relief from the 
severer studies, and serve to make school attractive. - 
If this statement is correct, how short-sighted must 


those school authorities be who neglect to incorporate 
in their curriculum two branches having such power to 
wake up the dormant energies of the mind, and culti- 
vate and refine the tastes.—Z. F. White. 


Examination Questions. 


TO CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION TO FEMALE 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF BALTIMORE, 1876. 


GRAMMAR. 
1. Define ellipsis and synthesis, and give an example of ellipsis. 
2. Correct this sentence: “He said that he would dare any man 
mount the horse that he had captured.” 3. Correct this sentence : 
“ There is a majesty in simplicity, which is far above the quaint- 
ness of writ.” 4. Write a compound sentence containing not 
more than ten words. 5. Write a complex sentence, containing a 
compound subject. 6. Give the rules for the proper use of the 
relative. 7. Correct-this sentence: “ He was greatly interested in 
the persons and the animals which he saw.” 8. Correct this sen- 
tence: “ The name of a Roman was once a synonym for great- 
ness.” 9g. Write an adjective, adverbial, and infinitive phrase. 
10. Name the different cases of the nominative independent, illus- 
trating each by an example. 
PARSING, 
Parse the words in italics: 
happy who has come 
To look on her that loves him well, 
Who lights, and rings the gateway bell, 
And learns her gone, and far from home, 


“ He saddens; all the magic light 
’ Dies off at once, from bower and hall, 
And all the place is dark, and a// 
The chambers emptied of delight. 


“ So find I every pleasant spot 
In which we éwo were wont to meet, 
The field, the chamber, and the s¢reez, 
For all is dark where thou art not.” 

GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Name the principal cities in Prussia. 2. Name the capital of 
Turkey, Persia, China, and Japan. 3, What are the largest rivers 
in Russia, and into what do they flow? 4. In what part of France 
is Paris, Havre, Lyons? 5. How do you determine the longitude 
of a place? 6. In what latitude is Baltimore, New Orleans, Lon. 
don? 7. What is the largest river of Maryland? 8. Which are 
the principal manufacturing States in the Union? 9. Which are 
the most important commercial points in Illinois and Minnesota? 
10. What geographical advantages does the State of Maryland 
possess ? 

ARITHMETIC. 
1. At what rate per cent. must $600 be put at simple interest 
from 9th January, 1860, to 21st March, 1864, to amount to $726? 
2. If I sell an article at a loss of 20 per cent. and lose 4 cents, for 
what must I sell it to gain 40 per cent.? 3. A piece of cloth is 4 
yards long, and 2 yards 6 inches wide: how many rectangular 
pieces 3 inches long and 2 inches wide may be cut from it? 4. If 
g horses can plough 46 acres in 5} days, how many acres can 54 
horses plough in 7 days? 5. What is the value of 46 gal., 1 qt., 
1% pints of beer at 30 cents a gallon? 6. What decimal fraction 
multiplied by 175 will give the sum of 3, $$, $8, and 33? 

DEFINITIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 
1. What is a fraction? 2. What is the least common mul- 
tiple of two or more numbers? Give an example. 3. Give the 
rule for reducing a mixed number to an improper fraction. 
4- How do you change a decimal to a common fraction? 
Give an example. 5. How do you reduce one denominate num- 
ber to the fraction of another? Give an example. 6. What is 
the effect of annexing a cipher toa decimal? 7. What is the rule 
for Reduction Descending? 8. Give the table of Cubic Measure. 
9. Define Interest. 10. What is the product of the extreme of a 
proportion equal to? Illustrate this by an example. 
MUSIC. 

1. What is the signature of A flat major? 2. Which notes are 
effected by flats? 3. State key-note of No. 100 Chart. 4. State 
which notes are sharped. 5. Give the syllabic names of the 
upper notes of this number. 6. Where does the accent occur in 
¢ time? 7. Where does the accent occur in § time, if you count — 
six beats? 8. Define the terms, piano and forte. 9. Define the 
words Andante and Allegro, 10, Name the following intervals : 


few short years at best for their school life, and this 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


“ Lady” or “ Woman”? 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Not long ago, we heard a minister teli about the work which the 
ladies of Epfiesus did for the temple of Diana. A few days after, 
another minister, with a slight confusion of cause and effect, told 
us about one of the victims of the French revolution, “a lovely 
lady, who lost her head at the stake.” And nowa writer from 
Philadelphia, commenting upon the picture of the destruction of 
Pompeii, in the Art Gallery, speaks of the “ lovely /adies”” who are 
vainly trying to escape. How will this substitution of /ady for 
woman work elsewhere? 


“ A low, sweet voice,—an excellent thing in—a /ady.” 


“If two gods should play some heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly /adies, 
And Portia one, there must be something else 
Pawned with the other.” 


“Tl die for’t but some /ady had the ring.” 


“Tis not the trial of a /ady’s war, 
The bitter clamor of two eager tongues 
Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain.” 

Would not the name itself be sufficient to kill a “ Zadies’ For- 
eign Missionary Society,” “ Zadies’ Centennial Association,” 
“ Ladies’ Pavilion” ? Try the masculine equivalent: . 

“ An honest gent/eman,—the noblest work of God.” 
“A gentleman’s a gentleman for a’ that.” 

Preserve the metre in Whittier’s soul-stirring line by using the 

abbreviation which seems to be such a favorite now, and say,— 
“Gents, if manhood still ye claim.” 

Is this good taste? Will some one tell us when to use the 
words man and woman, and when gentleman and lady? Shake- 
speare uses the word lady quite freely ; he also used woman; 
will some critic tell us the principles which govern his choice ? 
What shall we teach our classes in rhetoric concerning this? G. 

The Question of Spelling Reform. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

You have, on two occasions, requested me to state my views on 
the much vexed question of spelling reform. If I have not ere 
now responded to your courteous invitation, believe me, it was 
simply for this reason: I was not fully equipped. For the matter 
of that, I do not zow presume to say that I am in fuil armor. But 
you go-ahead “ Yankees” have taken the wind out of our sails; 
you have started an association,— a band of worthy “ fathers,”—to 
consider the question of spelling reform for the benefit of their 
after-generations. They are about to deliberate, to ponder, to 
weigh,—and I venture to throw my mite in the scale. 

Has the question of a thorough-going system of spelling reform 
ever been seriously entertained? I think not. Has your reform 
committee, among its distinguished members, a single man who 
has distinguished himself in logic, or even in mathematics? If 
so, let them often listen to Aim. For, truthfully, I cannot help 
thinking,—and the subject has had my very best attention,—that 
all efforts hitherto made, or shown, in the direction of an amended 
orthography have come to grief on this one rock: /ack of principle. 
Until your committee of spelling reform shall have agreed upon a 
base of action, it is sure to be wrecked on defai/s. And yet it is 
with details,—and may I say with crotchets,—that every self-ap- 
Let me illustrate my 
meaning, to avoid the very charge of egotism which I lay at the 
door of the “refornfers.” Not being a man of one idea I can see 
two principles, — among several, — from which to proceed in the 
direction of reform. It may be argued on the one hand: let us 
organize our forces (the existing symbols) without calling in for- 
eign aid (new characters) ; and it may be said: never mind the old 
symbols or the new, so long as they have a distinct, intelligible, 
universal, and unalterable significance. I would cheerfully go 
either way, but should decline to be knocked about promiscuously. 
Now, if the former principle were agreed upon, there would be 
hardly a single scheme of spelling reform that could seriously 
stand test; and if the latter were adopted, we should have at once 
to diseard such varying, meaningless, and arbitrary symbols as g, 
sh, th. What we want is principle, and that, when agreed upon, 
carried out. 

It would be amusing,—if it were not more distressing,—to no- 
tice how, in this as in other matters, a principle carelessly consid- 
ered will lead to endless mischief. One of our (English) spelling 
reformers lays,—and very rightly,—great stress on what he terms 
“numerical preponderance.” But when he comes to apply this 
principle he imagines that the more puzzling symbol ought to be 
assigned to the more often recurring sound! [Mr. G. Withers’ 
Chart on the soft 2h : the, they, their, theirs this, these, those, that, 
thou, then, etc.] So indefatigable a practitioner of glossic as the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat has actually hinted in the Atheneum, that the 
French sound of je hardly requires any special symbol ; since it 
occurs only in a few isolated words: such as pleasure, azure meas- 
ure, etc. Surely Mr. Skeat has ill-considered his case; the French 
sound of ze is heard in all the words of Latin or French origin,— 
and they are legion,—ending in asion, esion, ision, osion, usion. 

Again, quite recently, one of your own correspondents has once 
more raised the ghost of derivation. Jst-sl possible? Pray what 
clue does the spelling of walnut (i. ¢. foreign or French nut) give 


to the real origin of the word? Yet have we not long ago ascer- 
tained the derivation? And do we not know Castana in spite of 
Webster's corrupt spelling of chestnut, as if the fruit grew on the 
chest? Am I not aware that rhyme was never, in Anglo-Saxon, 
written with an 4 ; and is, therefore, the useless symbol to be re- 
tained as a monument of the ignorance of our ancestors? And 
must one needs write rime, because there was at one time an 4 in 
the word? And is the z in citizen to be preserved forever because 
some mischievous printer’s devil upset the type purposely? or be- 
cause an ignorant compositor mistook s for z? 

Those who write against spelling-reform on the etymology side, 
can hardly know what a hornet’s nest they would raise about their 
ears; no sound philosophy will be found on their side. Still, once 
more, whether we accept in this matter one principle or another, 
let it BE a principle, and let it be honestly carried out. Hitherto 
each has been trimming his own way, while not a single principle 
has ever been agreed upon. In a future communication, — health 
and time permitting,—I will lay down at least one principle, which 
I am prepared to defend, and which would greatly affect the prac- 
tical work of the teacher. ALEX. V. W. BIKKERS. 

Lewisham, Kent, Eng., Oct. 10, 1876. 

Is it True? 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

In the JoURNAL of November 11, I noticed the following state. 

ment : i 


“ A St. Louis school official speaks plainly when he says: ‘ Here 
is a fact beyond dispute. When a young man_ begins to teach, he 
begins to study up the science of education. e will take a 
school journal. A young woman will spend her noontime in read- 
ing the Bazaar, the Ledger, or The Sun. Women are expectin 


to give up the business at any moment : they hope to get married. | 69g 


They, as a class, have no love for the business’.” 

Hear a St. Louis school official talk! “ A young woman spends 
her noontime in reading the Bazar, the Ledger, and The Sun” 
Now I would like to ask the one hundred and four thousand fe- 
male teachers in the United States, if they feel highly compli- 
mented to hear a St. Louis school official accuse them of improv- 
ing their minds by reading the Zedger during the noon intermis- 
sion. Look at the picture he holds up to our gaze! Contemplate 
it at the close of a day’s labor in the school room, and then,—as 
we all must,—resent the charge. 

A young man in need of funds teaches school for a few terms. 
Our school official, above quoted, would fain have us believe that 
his sole recreation is in reading Locke on the Human Understand- 
ing, varied by occasional paragraphs from some school journal. 
A young woman teaches in the same building, with an equal num- 
ber of pupils and half the wages of the former, and our worthy 
friend from Missouri tells us that she regales herself with a dose 
of the Ledger! Sister laborers, is this true? We know, and he 
ought to know, that it is in the majority of cases, wholly false. 1 
am surprised that any man should make such an assertion. When 
I look at the class of persons who do read the Ledger, indignation 
rises that any one, of average intelligence, should class female 
teachers among that number. 

There are in New England two or three schools which rank 
among the first, and the instructors in these institutions are 
women, most of them unmarried. These women were once 
young. Did they also “ spend their noon-times reading the Bazar, 
Ledger, and Sun?” If so, that style of reading is conducive of 
very well disciplined minds. 

I have in mind several teachers of common schools, whose 
meagre libraries boast such books as Milton, Shakespeare, Chau- 
cer, and not a few of these same women take and read under- 
standingly an educational journal, the problems of which furnish 
occupation for many an evening. Now we are not accustomed to 
see Paradise Lost and the New York Ledger upon the same 
centre-table, and a page of the Bazar would be rather insipid after 
a study of Hamlet or Macbeth, and THE NEw-ENGLAND does not 
contain exactly the same class of reading as Zhe Sun. — 

In closing, permit me to say to the gentleman from St. Louis 
that women who never look into the Bazar, Ledger, or The 
Sun, and who are not “ expecting to give up the business at any 
moment,” do not enjoy his very uncomplimentary and most unjust 


remarks. ° 


The New Spelling. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

In your report of the last spelling convention, the following 
method of gradually working a change in the spelling was sug- 
gested. A few of the easier words are to be changed first; then, 
after a time, some more; thus, step by step, till all is done. But 
the time to work this revolution is not estimated. Perhaps two 
hundred years would be a very short estimate. 

The suggestion does not consider that as soon as a few word- 
forms are changed that all the books published in the other look 
antiquated, and that new plates must be got out all around. But 
just as soon as that is done, a few more words are to be made | 
right, and then all the plates must be again renewed. Thus 
making every few years the same trouble that a complete change 
would make but once. 

Would not this be a better plan? First, secure a uniform rep-| 
resentation of all the sounds in the language. Then use this 
for pronunciation in glossaries, dictionaries, spellers, readers, etc. 


Make the people familiar with it, and now and then a publisher 


lence of 7he Mew England. 


would venture a volume in it, and soon others, as the new word- 
forms grew more into favor. The newspapers, at first, would give 
a paragraph, then a column, till, almost unobserved, they would 
drop the old out altogether. Would not the shock occasioned be 
far less by this plan? WELLINGTON WILcox. 
Marissa, Nov. 11, 1876. 

. The “ Highest-Prize Man.” 
There is a singular trade in Paris. All boarding - schools 
here are desirous to have among their pupils the highest-prize 
man. There is an annual examination of all the schoolboys of a 
given standing in Paris. One of them is the highest-prize man. 
To have trained the highest-prize man is the best possible adver- 
tisement for aschool. Boarding-school masters are consequently 
always on the lookout for boys who promise to carry off this dis- 
tinction. Their parents hold a sort of auction of the bright boy, 
and confide him to the boarding school master who bids the high- 
est for him. A hopeful candidate for the Derby is not more sed- 
ulously watched and trained. All the masters take the utmost 
pains with him. He is drilled, and crammed, and examined, in 
school hours and out of school hours. He is made to feel, night 
as well as day, that he was born, fed, and educated for no other 
purpose but to carry off this great prize. He leads the life of the 
Strasburg goose, whose liver is to have the honor of entering a . 
paté de foie gras.— Gamma’s” sketch of Fules Fanin, in Scribner. 

[The question arises, whether this “ singular trade” is carried on, 
exclusively, in foreign schools.]} 

Solutions to Problem. 
roblem (Fournal, Nov. 11.) — A clerk spends 20 
per cent. more than one-half his income; requir 
it he saves $5 33. : 

Solution.—20 per cent. of 66$ per cent. + 50 per cent. = 
=sum spent. = remainder = $5.33. = 487; = 
$14.53 1 = income. STUDENT. 

Another Solution.—By the terms of the problem, he spends 
4 of of the other half, or }-+ py = 44, leaving 43 = 
$5.33 saved. If $$ = $5.33, the whole income would be $12.30. 

“Woods” or “ Wood”? 

Will some of your readers give an opinion upon the following 
question? Is the word “woods” properly used when speaking of 
a single forest or piece of wood (woods)? Both Webster and 
Worcester give the singular wood, plural woods, as applied to a 
forest or forests. Has the word wood so definite and distinctive a 
meaning as to warrant the quite prevalent use of woods, meaning a 
single forest ? t 


r cent, of 
his income 


Favorable Mention. 


EUROPE—SICIL Y. 
THE MOST IMPORTANT AMERICAN JOURNAL, 

The New-Englaad Journal of Education, the most important 
of American pedagogical journals, is published every week at Bos- 
ton, under the direction of T. W. Bicknell, and under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Instruction, and of the Pedagogical 
Associations of the six States of New England.—Archivio di Ped- 
agogia, Palermo, Sicily. 

NEW YORK. 
TRUE TO THE INTERESTS OF HIGH CULTURE, 


Please consider me, because of the inclosed P. O. order, still a 
subscriber of your excellent periodical. Having been passed into 
your hands by the Courant, I have no reason to regret it; for the 
character of the Yournal I find high, true to the interests of high 
culture. It comes with refreshing companionship to the bus 
teacher, not allowing his zeal to flag, or his ideal to be lowered. 
To magnify the profession of the teacher has been, and I trust will 
ever be, your aim. A. G. BuRDICK, 

Prin. Rome Academy, N, Y. 
OHIO. 
AN EXAMPLE FOR SCHOOLS, 


Find inclosed three dollars, sent by Washington Street Gram- 
mar School. I presented your offer to the school, and they raised 
the money which I forward you. We are therefore entitled to 
The New-England one year, and the portraits of Mr. Mann and 
Mrs. Willard. We want the portraits for our school room. We 
wish to begin with the first number in November. Have taken 
your journal a year, and am very much pleased with it. When my 
time is out, I shall surely renew my subscription. It has been a 
great help to my school the last year. 5. S. PorTER, Prin. 

Marietta, O. 
[Other schools are doing the same. Will not yours ?>—Pxdé.] 


KENTUCKY. 
NATIONAL, NOT LOCAL. 
It affords me singular pleasure to bear testimony to the excel- 
It ought to be Zhe National, instead 
of Zhe New-England. We need an educational journal that shall 
strike the key-note of the people. J. W. Rust, 
Prin. Bethel Female College, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

COLORADO. 

CANNOT KEEP SCHOOL WITHOUT IT. 


I cannot keep school without 7ke New-England. 11 is the dest 
school-journal I ever took. I hope next year to pay my subscrip- 
tion at the beginning of the year. RS. F. A. COLLAR, 


Denver, 
MINNESOTA. 
WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT IT. 


I like your journal very much, dearly prize its weekly visits and 
would not be without it for twice its value. 
W. Wynter, Chatfield, Minn. 
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Boston. 
sound educational] system. 
sub-primary. 


of Agassiz as early as December first. 


are filled daily. 
of membership to the THe Epucator’s ArT UNION. 


columns of reading matter. If this was published in 


book form, it would make twenty volumes 12mo, of|number of pupils assigned to the teacher, especially in 
250 pages each. Where else can so large an educa-| primary schools. 
tional library be obtained at so small a cost? Yet|school matters, are emphatic in the opinion that a 
teacher of a primary and intermediate grade should 
never have over forty pupils in charge, and many place 
the maximum at thirty. What are the facts? 
into our primary schools in city and village, throughout 
the country, and see. Crowds fill the rooms, and extra 
benches, platforms, and even the floor itself are crowded 
with little children. 
twenty children in one room, under the eye,—no, under 
the form and presence of one instructor. 
inspired ones, has the sixth commandment any mean- 
ing as applied to the men who ordain and establish 
that one poor mortal (evolved no matter how or from 
what) shall bear the burdens of such responsibilities, 
which with the attendant evils of this a motley throng, 
are surely and rapidly sapping the life fountains? 


there are teachers who cannot afford such a collection, 
even at fifteen cents a volume. We wonder if this is 
an economic streak, or does the same law apply to all 
other expenditures of such teachers ?, 


THE grand purpose of school discipline is to train 
the child for future usefulness ; not to secure temporary 
conformity to a code of regulations. A good school 
must be drilled to prompt obedience to every word of 
command, not merely for the sake of the good order it 
secures, but because it helps to form correct habits, 
and brings the silent forces of mental and moral power 
into submission to the wi// of the child. In this view 
the child becomes the pioneer of a positive and earnest 
manhood. Training is definite and practical work, yet 
with results reaching far into the infinite future. The 
teacher, must lead the way with a calm, steady pur- 
pose and yet with a concealed energetic power, 
born of the double sense of duty and right, which 
never relinquishes a purpose wisely taken. This 
hidden power of will, which does not tire with difficul- 
ties nor cool with obstacles or delays, is the glorious 
element of force which governs children in a way that 
will enable them to govern themselves in after years, 
amid the trials and temptations of after-life. An em- 
inent writer says, “To reach the port of heaven we 
must sail sometimes with the wind, and sometimes 
against it; but we must sail, and not drift or lie at 


free from these over-exactions. 
grammar school, high school, college professors, are all 
-80/more or less the victims of this overplus of labor and 
anxiety and professional wear and tear. One of the 
occasions of overwork is found in the number of stud- 
ies usually required to be taught by the same teacher. 
This variety of studies involves the use of a large 
A ScHoot or Cookery has been established in| amount of time and an expenditure of force, not only 
This is the first step in the establishment of a|in class work, but in daily preparation for the school 
It should be styled the|room. 
heavily upon the over-sensitive and scrupulously con- 
scientious teacher. 
We shall be prepared to deliver our new lithograph| care nothing for such careful preparation. 
Orders for the| who instructs in four or more different classes daily, 
large portraits of Horace Mann or Emma Willard|has a vast amount of study to do; but what shall be 
Notice in another column the conditions| said of those who have almost as many classes as schol- 
ars? 
daily in work of this kind, which absorbs time and 


THE readers of the JouRNAL annually receive 1800| Strength out of school hours after the fatigues of the day. 


aminations imposes upon teachers is neither small nor 
light. 
school hours, and then, O thankless and exhaustive 
task! the examination and correction of written papers, 
many of which, placed in the monuments of Thebes, 
would have afforded studies for Champollion. 


If there is any sphere of labor requiring absolute 
and determined purpose, it is that of training children 
by the exercise of the true governing qualities,—among 
which we would name steadiness of will, calmness, en- 
ergy, and endurance. Add to these elements of char- 
acter a love for the work of training, that begets en- 
thusiasm, and the heart beats quickly under the inspir- 
ing influence of the great work performed. To “rain” 
a child for life’s great mission is, indeed, a work of 
great responsibility. 


We hear much of over-worked pupils, “ttle of over- 
worked teachers. “The Innocents” are slaughtered 
daily, if we will believe the stories of certain news- 
papers and magazines ; and by whom? Always by re- 
lentless, heartless school masters and marms who thus 
delight in forcing the “life from out young hearts.” 
Now we have another theory in this matter ; true or 
false, nevertheless, it is sincerely ours. While our sys- 
tem of public schools may weigh too heavily, as it often 
does, upon the scholar, it makes demands upon the 
teacher which press with crushing weight upon this 
vitality and comes at last to take possession of the 
man or woman with an almost overpowering presence. 
There is no grade of school which can be said to be 
Primary teachers, 


This burden of obligation weighs the most 


Those that know nothing, really 
The teacher 


Many teachers spend from three to four hours 


Another occasion of overwork, is found in the large 


The best authorities in primary 


Look 


We have seen one hundred and 


Tell me, ye 


Still further, the amount of work which written ex- 


First, the questions must be prepared out of 


Who- 


ever invented written examinations for schools, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, annually, was surely never the 
teacher’s friend ; and we hear a long-drawn sigh, as it 
were, coming up from the teachers of the land, as they 
lay aside the last paper, as we do this near the small 


Reading to a Purpose.—Il. 

In systematic reading for the culture of style, the 
good to be gained is more diverse and comprehensive 
in its character, than the ordinary student in rhetoric 
supposes. It involves, to an important extent, not only 
manner of expression, but matter of expression. This 
last includes a richer and freer command of language ; 
a readier discovery and use of apt imagery and illustra- 
tion ; and a somewhat fair skill in developing the phil- 
osophical and practical phases of facts and thoughts. 
Out of this, it comes, as a matter of course, that one’s 
reading should be as varied as is the ever-changing 
character of individual authorship. To those, then, who 
have this culture yet to attain, it is important that some 
simple course of reading be marked out beforehand, to 
serve as an intelligent guide to their reading, though by 
no means to be understood as complete and absolute. 
We suggest, therefore, the following,—premising, how- 
ever, that single, brief, and inexpensive books are 
always named in preference, when such can be found. 
For the study of the simplest, purest, and most thor- 
oughly idiomatic Saxon-English, a charming book is an 
English copy, — the American editions are partial and 
inferior, —of the translations of “ Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales,” a work not more curious for its subtile and 
beautiful fancy, than for’ its striking wealth in the very 
marrow of our forcible vernacular. More expressly an 
English classic, and pronounced by Richardson “ the 


sweetest book in the English language,” is “ Cowper’s 
Letters.” 
much to free our nationa] style from its too prevalent 
stilted and pseudo-classical forms of thought and ex- 
pression. 


The study of no other work would do so 


For general simplicity, naturalness, and grace, the 


student will find nothing at hand better than the ear- 
lier works of Washington Irving, such as his Life of 
Columbus, and the Sketch. Book. 
ity,—marked, however, by a vein of subtle, iridescent 
humor, pervades Holmes’ Aflantic Monthly papers : 
“ The Poet at the Breakfast Cable,” and “ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table.” 
that this quality may be generally looked for in works 
of the finest humor, such as Lamb’s Zssays of Elia, 
Cozzen’s Sparrowgrass Papers, and Warner’s My Sum- 
mer in a Garden; all of which are well worthy of care- 
ful study. 


Much the same qual 


Incidentally, it may be said 


To reach a compact, nervous force and vigor, the at- 


tention must be turned to such works as Zhe Letters of 


Funius, productions nowhere equaled in trenchant 


satire and invective ; Emerson’s Aepresentative Men, se- 
lected, not because so superior to others of his in many 
respects unique and delightful writings, but for its strik- 
ing characterization of certain world-renowned intel- 
lects ; and Carlyle’s Hero and Hero Worship, a most 
fitting companion to the former, and perhaps the finest 
specimen of the semi-gothic, Thor-hammer severity and 
force of the author’s better style. 
these would prove an invaluable corrective to that plat- 
itudinous diffuseness and nerveless elaboration of style 
which 1s so characteristic of much of our national effort 
at fine writing. 


A thorough study of 


In the direction of classic elegance, English literature 


is marked by such an array of master-pieces that se- 
lection is at once difficult, and in danger of being re- 
garded as invidious, For elegance, marked by a refined 
and subtle use of English, few writers can compare 
with Hawthorne, whose Scardet Letter and The Marble 
Faun may be selected‘as foremost in excellence. Ele- 
gance, distinguished by quiet dignity and graphic force, 
finds an admirable exemplification in the English trans- 
lation of Schiller’s 7hirty Years’ War. As marked by 
exhaustive elaboration, and a somewhat ostentatious 


vigor, Macaulay’s best essays, such as those on Milton, 


Lord Bacon, The Earl of Chatham, Lord Clive, and 
Frederick the Great, are admirable studies. The reader 


of Macaulay, especially in the direction of history, will, 
however, do well to be always on his guard against the 


anchor.” 


hours of the night, and then like Paul, in the storm, cast 
out four anchors and wish for the day. . 


author’s brilliant exaggeration, and singular want of 
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judicial accuracy. An elegance, somewhat less vigorous, 
though equally elaborate, and far more evenly sustained 
and sonorous, may be found in any of the finer Ovations 
and Addresses by Edward Everett. For the higher 
style of elegance, illustrating in the fullest sense the 
wealth, the versatility, the power, and the grandeur of 
the English language in the hands of a master, no sin- 
gle work is so perfect an example as Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. Such a historical res- 
urrection for a dead empire, might almost be accepted 
as a not unhappy substitute for its decayed glory. 

If the reader, aside from the foregoing, has need to 
cultivate, as corrective of a certain frigidity and barren- 
ness of ornament in his own writing, an acquaintance 
with a more florid or poetical style, he may turn to 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, and find no end of prose- 
poetry, in epithets, imagery, glow, and inspiration ; 
coupled throughout with keen observation of the beau- 
tiful in nature, and striking hints about art. Gener- 
ally, however, this quality in style is more directly cul- 
tivated by the study of poetry itself. This is, never- 
theless, subject to the objection that the student of 
poetry is apt to fancy that the poetic in style, par ex- 
cellence, must evince itself in verse. The true use of 
the study of poetry is to vivify and enrich prose. 

In what has been written, it will be observed that a 
simple outline in a single direction has been attempted. 
A complete view of either the prose or poetry of Eng- 
lish literature has been, of course, impossible. Fewer 
works have been named than would naturally have been 
given had a classified list been proposed, rather than a 
progressive line of culture in regard to style. The for- 
mer, if ventured upon at all, must be reserved for an- 
other time. 


The Old School | and the New. 


Within the last year, several of the most eminent 
men in New England have boldly declared that the 
public school of a quarter of a century ago was supe- 
rior, as a school of character, to the same institution 
to-day. Probably if we could get at the exact idea in 
the minds of these gentlemen, we should see that their 
judgment was founded either on imperfect information 
of the Present, or exceptional conditions in the Past. 
It is not singular that a man who enjoyed the best ad- 
vantages of public education in the Boston of thirty 
years ago, amid the tranquil social influences of a pro- 
vincial city of seventy thousand people, should contrast 
such an exceptional opportunity favorably with that of 
his son, who is trying to get into Harvard with the rush 
and roar of a new metropolis of three hundred: thou- 
sand people in his brain. All such comparisons are 
radically unjust because they leave out the chief ele- 
ment of a fair comparison, —the altered conditions of 
American life in the contrasted periods. 

It may be. said, perhaps, that for certain favored 
classes of youth, the whole state of affairs in the Boston 
of thirty years ago was more favorable to the training 
of manhood than to-day. Certainly, this world has 
never seen better seminaries for the production of some 
of the noblest traits of human character, than the supe- 
rior townships of New England at that period. But all 
this has gone forever, and it is doubtful if the public 
school at that time was especially the agency claimed 
by these critics. The church, the social life, the habits 
of business,—above all, the cool, calm flow of life in 
these quiet villages and little cities, combined to pro- 
duce a healthy moral and mental atmosphere for the 
young. The youth of New England at that time were al- 
most exclusively of the old English stock, and inher- 
ited the traditions of mental and moral discipline which 
were the special glory of these States. It may be that 
New England, in the childhood of Dr. Peabody and 
Wendell Phillips, was in some ways a higher school of 
character than the New England of to-day. But to say 
that this superiority resided in the old-time system of 
common schools appears to us a serious mistake. 

As we look back to the average New England coun- 


try school of forty years ago, we can discover but one 
point of superiority. In the winter term of two or three 
months it was taught by a master instead of a mistress. 
Many of those masters were students in colleges, and 
generally the superior young men of the country were 
thus occupied in winter. We doubt if their education 
in books was superior to that of great numbers of school- 
mistresses to-day. Certainly the average graduate of a 
a New England normal or training school has a better 
mental furnishing for public school work than the 
rough-and-ready young masters of a generation ago. But 
these young men did bring to the schoolroom a force of 
character and a general strength of execution which 
now is sadly lacking in many of these cultivated young 
lady teachers, We share, with President Eliot, the re- 
gret that the great mass of American children are 
never taught byaman. We think the exclusive em- 
ployment, even of the best women, in the schoolroom, 
is a misfortune. But it is vain to expect that the class 
of young men who, in our childhood, were content to 
teach a winter school for twelve, eighteen, twenty, 
twenty-five, or thirty dollars per month and “ board,” 
can be obtained at present for any sum that our cities, 
even, are willing to pay. This disadvantage is a part 
of the present transition state of American society. 

But apart from this single superiority of the winter 
term of the old-time school, its claim to peculiar excel- 
lence cannot be sustained. In its care for the health 
of children, it was far below the present standard of 
school-life. When we go back to the wretched condi- 
tion of the average country-schoolhouse of our youth,— 
its narrow quarters, comfortless benches, whittled and 
scrawled over with a good deal that were best forgotten, 
— the summer swelterings and winter freezings, the gen- 
eral discomfort of that old life in the schoolhouse, we 
are not surprised at the frightful break-down of health 
among its graduates. We are also sure that the moral 
tone of that old school was not, ordinarily, of the ex- 
alted character it seems to assume in the remembrance 
of its admirers. An American Dickens would find 
ample scope for his genius in picturing the fierce quar- 
rels of its boys, its coarseness and obscenity, the severity, 
and often brutality, of its discipline. We venture to 
say that were this state of affairs reproduced, to-day, in 
the remotest town in Berkshire, the press of Boston 
would flare out into an indignation which would reveal 
the mighty advance in purity, order, and humanity in 
our school-life since that day: 

The old-time school would bear no comparison with 
the school of to-day in the methods and opportunities 
of instruction in anything. It wasted precious years in 
dragging the child up through the alphabet to the read- 
ing-book. And it broke down at the point where the 
bright pupil wished to go beyond the narrow routine of 
its curriculum. It failed, especially, with the weaker half 
of the class, and often left the stronger minds to cut 
their way through a forest of difficulties, with small aid 
from books or teacher. Think of the absurd way in 
which grammar was pounded into our weary brains in 
these good old days ; the meagre notion of geography 
with which we were left; the utter absence of instruc- 
tion in history, the use of language, the elements of 
science! Possibly we learned to spell better than the 
average schoolboy of to-day, but at the expense of how 
much which he obtains? 

Doubtless the child of forty years ago was not ex- 
posed to a great deal that now prevents his use of the 
new opportunities. And this is really the point where 
reform should come in. We believe our public schools, 
in most respects, a vast improvement upon the old-time 
school, and improving more rapidly than ever before. 
But unless our people are willing to withdraw their 
children far more than at present from the excitements 
and exhaustions of our fearful new life, they cannot 
use these advantages. and will be destroyed by the ve 


wealth of their opportuniry. 
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THE POWER OF HABIT. 
(Temperance Reading.) 

I remember once riding from Buffalo to the Niagara 
Falls. I said to a gentleman, “What river is that, sir ?” 

“That,” said he, “is Niagara river.” 

“ Well, it is a beautiful stream,” said I, “bright and 
fair and glassy. How far off are the rapids ?” 

“Only a mile or two,” was the reply. 

“Ts it possible that only a mile from us we shall find 
the water in the turbulence which it must show near 
the Falls ?” 

“You will find it so, sir.” And so I found it, and 
the first sight of Niagara I shall never forget. 

Now launch your bark on that Niagara river ; it is 
bright, smooth, beautiful, and glassy. There is a ripple 
at the bow, the silver wake you leave behind adds to 
your enjoyment. Down the stream you glide, oars, 
sails, and helm in proper trim, and you set out on your 
pleasure excursion. 

Suddenly, some one cries out from the bank, “ Young 
men, ahoy !” 

“ What is it ?” 

“The rapids are below you !” 

“Ha! ha! we have heard of the rapids, but we are 
not such fools as to get there. If we go too fast, then 
we shall up with the helm and steer to the shore ; we 
will set the mast in the socket, hoist the sail, and speed 


bundles, leaving them on the table, chairs, and floor. 
Santa Claus peeps in at the door and watches them. 
When they retire, he carefully steals in, takes all the 
things, and hides them outside. Parents enter, look 
around, seem amazed, go to the door, call the servant, 
seem to ask where the toys aré ; she, in great surprise, 
shows where they were put by the shopman. Father 
accuses her of taking them. She stoutly denies, and 
leaves the room. 

Scene III. — Chamber with fire-place, in which is a 
wood fire. (Zhis can easily be made by painting a fire 
on a papered tire-board, arranged so that Santa Claus can 
move it aside enough to come in between it and the curtain 
JSorming the back of the room.) As the curtain rises, 
the little children are sitting on the floor by the fire- 
side, or hanging their clothes on the chairs near by. 
They seem to be looking for Santa Claus, apparently 
calling up the chimney for him. They run to the 
chairs, get each a stocking, hold them up, and find 
them too small. The boy finds a big hole in his stock- 
ing, shows it to the girl, shakes his head, seeming to 
say, that will never do. The girl seems to tell him she 


will find a better one; runs out, and returns with two 
large, blue-yarn stockings. They laugh heartily, and 
go to hang them in the chimney. Then they seem to 
say Santa Claus cannot tell them apart,—so they go to 


the table, write their names, pin the papers to the 


stockings, and hang them on each side of the fire- 
place. They get into bed. Then in a moment 
Santa Claus puts his head in at the fire-place, 
makes a slight noise, which wakes the children, who 


to the land. Then on; boys don’t be alarmed, there is jump up and look for him ; then as he disappears, they 


no danger.” 

“ Young men, ahoy there !” 

“ What is it?” 

“ The rapids are below you !” 

“Ha! ha! we will laugh and quaff; all things de- 
light us. What care we for the future! No man ever 


saw it. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. We 
will enjoy life while we may, will catch pleasure as it 


flies. This is enjoyment. Time enough to steer out|ho 


look in the stockings, find them empty, seem disap- 
pointed, go back to bed. Santa Claus returns, this 
time comes in, steals to the bed, listens to the breathing, 
finds them asleep, hastily goes out, brings in the toys, 
and fills the stockings, commentirg, in pantomime, on 
each article: he drums a noiseless march, puts the 
whistle to his mouth, and seems to blow a blast on the 
trumpet. Starts, as in fear of waking the children, 


to the bed and listens, capers back again, puts the 


of danger when we are sailing swiftly with the current.”’| doll, head-first, into the little girl’s stocking, puts the 


“ Young men, ahoy *” 
“ What is it ?” 

“Beware! beware! The rapids are below you!” 
Now you see the water foaming all around ! 
how fast you pass that point! 
turn! Pull hard! Quick! quick! quick! 
your lives! 


cradle under the doll, and piles in and around the 
stockings all the remaining toys and packages. Starts 
to go up chimney, but returns in haste, having forgotten 
See | the rocking-horse, which he now leaves by the bedside. 
Up with the helm! Now|Then standing by the children he seems to shout 
pull for|“ Merry Christmas” to them, then turns and hastily dis- 
Set the mast in the socket ! hoist the sai] !| appears up the chimney. The children wake suddenly, 


Ah! ah! it is too late! Shrieking, despairing, over| jump out of bed, run to the stockings, then rush to the 


they go! 

Thousands go over the Rapids of Intemperance every 
year, through the power of habit, crying all the while, 
“When I find out that it is injuring me, I will give it up.” 

—[John B. Gough. 


CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. 
: BY MARIANA B. SLADE, 


CHARACTERS.— Father, Mother, Salesman, Santa Claus, 
Boy and Girl, Servant. 

CosTUMES —CHILDREN, *ight-dresses. SANTA CLAUS, 
Sur doak, cap, and gloves ; long, white beard. OTHER 
CHARACTERS, ordinary dress. 

Scene I.—A toy and confectionary store, with shop- 
man behind the counter; various toys are on the 
counter and floor, and hanging on the walls. Enter 
father and mother, who look around at the toys. They 
seem to ask to see others, pointing to various objects. 
Shopman shows a large doll. They ask price, shake 
their heads, seeming to say the price is*too much. 
Shopman shows smaller ones : they act as though better 
pleased and suited. They buy the doll and other toys. 
Father counts the money from his purse. Waiting for 
the change, he turns to a drum, touches it ; mother 
raises her hand, puts her fingers in her ears, and 
makes violent efforts to convince him it is too noisy. 
Father insists, and finally buys it. They pass out. 

Scene IL—A sitting-room. Door-bell rings. Ina 
moment a servant enters, and shows the shopman where 
to put rocking-horse, drum, doll, and other toys and 


chimney and look 
mother come jin and 
rocks the doll in the cradle, the boy upon the rocking- 
horse blows the trumpet, while the father drums, and 
the mother whistles, all in dumb show. 


for Santa Claus; father and 
examine the playthings, the girl 


al 


Curtain falls. 


CHRISTMAS DIALOGUE. 


Mary.—I've been thinking, little sisters, if a heathen child should be 


Hither brought from some lone island in the far-off Southern Sea, 
And should ask why summer garlands deck our house this wintry 


day, 

Why we am so glad and happy: Annie, dear, what would you 
say 

Annie.—I would tell the lovely story of the Babe of Bethlehem ; 

How they laid him in a manger, when by night he came to them. 

I would tell how Mary dressed him, and with soft and fragrant hay, 

I think the manger-bed she made where young child-Jesus lay. 


Fannie.— would tell that faithful shepherds, watching o’er their 
flocks by night, 

Saw, suddenly, around them the shining glory-light ; 

And heard the angels’ tidings about a Saviour’s birth, 

And then the heavenly chorus, “ Good will and peace on earth !” 


Bessie.—\'d tell the wondrous story about the guiding star 

That led the holy wise men from Eastern lands afar, 

Until they found sweet Mary, and Jesus-child with her, 

And gave him precious presents, gold frankincense, and myrrh. 


Carrie.—Then I would tell how Jesus, this little, blessed child, - 
Grew up to perfect manhood, so pure and undefiled. 

How, living, serving, dying, himself for us He gave,— 

He loved us so, he lived and died our souls from sin to save. 


Nettie.—Then, to that little heathen child, I think that I would say, 
“Don't a see that we have shown you why we love our Christmas 
y 


Don’t you see we must be happy, and our happy gladness show, 
Upon the birthday of the One who biessed and loved us so ?” 


Susie.—And then we all would promise the heathen-child that we 
Would send the knowledge of His love to islands of the sea, 

‘Till all the world shall Christmas keep, rejoicing for His birth, 
At which the shining angels sang, “ Good will and 


peace on earth !” 


WAITING FOR. THE CHILDREN. 
(A Thanksgiving Poem.) 


It is Thanksgiving morning, and near and far away 

The glad church-bells are — to hail Thanksgiving day, 
With silvery entreaty, they call the heart to prayer, 

From traffic and from Iubor, from merriment and care. 


And in one ancient rang whose walls, time-stained and gray, 

Remember in their silence the bullets of that day 

When from Lexington to Concord the thrilling message ran, 

And behind each hedge and tree-boll there looked an earnest 
man,— 


A man whose life was ready, held in unshrinking hand 
To be offered up for Liberty, for God, for Native Land !|— 
In that time-honored dwelling, an ancient couple wait, 
To hear their children’s voices make music at the gate. 


* Are all things ready, Mary?” the old man’s eyes were dim, 

And the face he sees is lovely, with girlhood’s flush to him. 

It was Thanksgiving morning, just fifty years ago, 

When o’er that ancient threshold, in raiment white as snow, 


With cheeks rose-red with blushes, and eyes as violets blue, 

And face so fresh and innocent, and heart so lea! and true, 

A fragile little flower, that blossomed at his side, 

She came there first beside him,—he brought her home, his bride. 


“ All things are ready, Richard,” she said, and then she thought 
Of their fifty years together, and the changes they had brought. 
She remembered how her babes had played about her there, 

With the sunshine’s shifting splendor in their curly, golden hair. 


And when they tired of playing, and slept upon her breast, 
What prayers she said above them while lulling them.to rest, 
Where are the children’s faces? She almost thinks to see 
Blue eyes and golden ringlets still glinting at her knee. 


The years have wrought strange marvels, — the children are no 
more, 

No more their frolic footsteps fly through the open door. 

Five men, toilworn and weary, five women, bowed with care,— 

Are these the merry children, with sunshine in their hair? 


She tries to smile,—Thanksgiving is time for joy and cheer,— 

And the old man does not see her, as she wipes away a tear. 

“Had you thought about it, Richard, how the children had 
rown old ? 

How they've left their youth behind them, like a story that is told? 


“ Last time we saw our Martha, her hair was gray as mine; 
Will’s chestnut curls are turning, and Ralph is forty-nine. 
It’s all the better, Richard, we'll not be long apart; 

In the land where 1 am going, I sometimes think my heart 


Will miss the children’s voices, and be lonely till they come ; 

But we’ll not have long to wait, dear, for the children coming home.” 
They sat a little longer, in silence, like a prayer ; 

Waiting together, hand in hand : God’s angel found them there. 


In the bright Thanksgiving morning, fifty changeful years ago, 
She had crossed that ancient threshold, in raiment white as snow; 
Now her husband leads her onward, as in youth-time, hand in hand, 
As they cross another threshold,—enter on that other land, 


Where the fountains flow forever, where the wane mansions be, 
And the fruit of life hangs glowing from the boughs of every tree. 
In the cold November sunshine, in the middle of the day, 

Sons and daughters stood in silence, gathered there from far away, 


’Neath the old familiar roof-tree; but they dared not mourn and 
weep 

For the two they found together,—two dead faces, calm as sleep. 

Silently they kissed each other, ents they knelt to pray, 

Lifting up their hearts to heaven, on the dear Thanksgiving day. 


Years are short and cares are heavy,—soon they’!l lay their burden 
down. 

He who helps the cross to carry is the first to wear the crown. 

They shall keep their best Thanksgiving when the tired feet cease 
to ro 


am, 
Where the parents still are waiting for the children coming home ! 


THE FIRST NOWELL* 


The first Nowell the Angels did say 
Was to certain poor shepherds, in fields as they lay. 
In fields where they lay keeping their sheep, 
On a cold winter’s night that was so deep! 

Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell ! 

Born is the King of Israel! 


They. lookéd up and saw a star, 

Shining in the East beyond them far, 

And to the earth it gave great light, 

And so it continued, day and nig t. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell ! 
Born is the King of Israel! 


And by the light of that same star, 

Three wise men came from country far ; 

To seek for a King was their intent, 

And to follow the star, wherever it went. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, 
Born is the King of Israel! 


This star drew nigh to the northwest, 

O’er Bethlehem it took its rest; 

And there it did both stop and stay, 

Right over the place where Jesus lay. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell ! 
Born is the King of Israel ! 


Then entered in those wise men three, 
Full reverently upon their knee; 
And offered there in his presence, 
Their gold and myrrh and frankincense. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell ! 
‘Born is the King of Israel ! 


© The above quaint old carol is from “ Christmas New and Old,” with 


Brothers, New York. Price s0 cents. 
Thereis, also, avery find carol among Mrs. Rystatiats “Penny Songs.’ 


And in “ for Little F already noticed in our are many 
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REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


Summer in Liebenstein. 
THE VISIT OF DIESTERWEG (CONTINUED). 

“The orthodox,” continued Froebel, “will hold fast to the old 
form and manner of expression, to the letter which kills ; and 
thereby they niiss the living, powerful truth, which is thus lost for 
the time ; for it does not really come to the understanding. Those 
who call themselves orthodox, have the idea, but they do not know 
it. The children, meanwhile, suffer on another side. Both our 
present rationalists and liberals do away with the fundamental idea 
of Christianity, while they think to free themselves only from use- 
less incumbrances upon it,” 

“TI do not agree in that opinion,” said Diesterweg ; “it is high 
time to clear away the old rubbish in the church. If we wish to 
save a sound view of religious things for our children,—if all re- 
ligion is net to be overthrown, we must throw overboard the theo- 
logical furniture of former times, Jesus indeed never dreamed of 
what the parsons would make out of his great, child-like, simple 
teaching. Iam entirely in agreement with his original teaching ; 
it was addressed to man out of the soul, but away with all that has 
overlaid it, or the high-sounding exegeses. Religion must be,—it 
is, the deepest need of the human soul, which I feel as much as 
those who represent me as an infidel or atheist ; the church must 
be,—it és, the expression of reverence for God; but every form of 
religion and every church must answer to the people’s actual stage 
of culture, and to the time, and not contradict reason. All which 
is historically handed down as truth must be in unison from one 
century to another, without the rust and dross which time and the 
errors of individuals have left upon it. Such a work of purification 
the Reformation accomplished through Luther, and shall our time 
be refused a renewed and necessary purification of the church from 
absolute dogmas and false interpretations of the idea ?” 


“No, not that,” answered Froebel; “ but we must not by this 
work of purification and refining, throw aside the peculiar funda- 
mental idea, as the rationalists really do in the free-religious socie- 
ties. God in hnmanity, humanity from God, that is and remains 
the eternal, true Christian idea which Jesus living and teaching 
revealed. Judaism, as the beginning of the monotheistic view, me- 
diated the cognition of God in the universe, an idea arising from 
the unity of the spirit (meaning) of nature, which is from God. 
This truth Christianity did not annul; we have, on the contrary, 
retained the traditions of the Old Testament in our Holy Scrip- 
ture. We may designate the Mosaic dispensation as the Aistory 
of Creation, while Christianity is rightly named the history of re- 
demption. 

“ If the present stage of development is destined to infuse the 
knowledge that man and his being is one with nature, and to call 
upon spirit and nature to be reconciled, by spiritualizing the nature 
of man, this is fo deuial of Christian truth, God in humanity, hu- 
manity in God, but only a supplementing of human knowledge of 
truth, and at the same time a sanction of Christian revelation. 
What other objects of our knowledge exist outside of God, man, 
nature? What other tests can our power to know have, than to 
find the relations between these three existing objects? The next 
thing is for the human mind to draw the syntheses, God in Nature, 
Nature out of God (the history of Creation) ; then follows the syn- 
thesis, the divine spirit in humanity, the human spirit out of God, 
or the Christian manifestation through Jesus (God-man). Now there 
is yet to be drawn the synthesis between humanity and nature, and 
thus to recognize the 7rénity, wnich makes out the result of this 
connection or unifying of opposites. By the solving of this prob- 
lem is the human mind to see the whole truth, which is only one in 
itself, and could only go into the human mind while the three objects 
of the truth to be known, and their relations with each other, ‘were 
proclaimed in three epochs following each other. 

“This view does not contradict the Christian revelation, but it 
alone can place this in its right light, and verify it as eternal 
truth,” 

“ Do you believe,” said Diesterweg, “ that you will persuade the 
theologians of this, who will accuse you, as they do me, of heresy ?” 

“I do not dispute with the theologians,” answered Froebel. “I 
think I am at the foundation as orthodox as themselves. I know 
Christ, and he knows me ;—that is enough for me! I always rec- 
ognize that it is historically necessary that the old form of truth 
shall not perish entirely, at least not till the new form has com- 
pletely developed itself. No view must be entifely lost. The his- 
tory of man would be incomprehensible, if it should be so ; for 
each one shows a phase of the general development, and each one 
proves that, in spite of all the obscuration that has arisen out of hu- 
man error, the spirit of truth has at no time quite forsaken 
humanity. The spirit of truth is God’s spirit, the spirit of the 
Father who never forsakes his children. : 

“ But even the knowledge of truth can not be bestowed upon us, 
‘as freedom can not be bestowed upon us ; it is only wrung out of 
the human mind itself by strivings. Every revelation which God 
sends into the world through the minds He creates, is a seed-corn 
which human labor has to develop. Even the strifes and the 


errors of the church are not to be shunned ; they must even serve 
to develop the seed-corn of truth, and bring it to comprehension, 
Every historical misdoing is an experience which leads the way to 
truth.” 

“ Evil must come, but woe to him by whom it comes, you would 
say,” I replied; “ but while the unavoidable historical battles for 
truth are being fought, the trusting soul in children must not be 
disturbed ; that carries the truth in itself originally and uncon- 
sciously, and hence is an ever-freshly-bubbling fountain in the 
world of humanity. 

“The children find in your kindergarten for the first years of 
their lives, the first child-church, in which they are prepared for 
their religious life; but they come afterwards into the school ; 
therefore the instruction that is not adapted to the mind of the 
child mars more or less the good foundation that has been laid, in- 
stead of its being continued as it should be, to say nothing of the 
unholy influences which at present, from all sides, even from the 
family, are undermining the religious consciousness. What is 
the right religious service to be used in the kindergarten? The 
form of divine service used by the adults is not suited for child 
hood, and what is now called the divine service for children in the 
schools, is worse still.” 

I related to Froebel what I had heard in one of the cities. The 
teacher, after some previous instruction, said; “ How happy you 
are, children, that you are accepted in the league of Christians. 
Not all children are so happy as to grow up in the faith which 
alone makes them blessed. Do you know what children will not 
go in heaven to the Lord Christ, if they are not converted?” The 
children answered, “ It is the Jews ; for they crucified Christ.” 

Teacher.—Quite right ; only he who believes in the Lord can go 
to Him in heaven, But now there are somg@ other children who 
live far over the sea, in a hot country called Africa ; these children 
can not go to heaven if they are not first converted,—and do you 
know why ? 

Children.— Because the heathen children are not baptized. 

Teacher.—Yes ; because they are not baptized. How sad it is 
for .a poor mother whose child has died ; she can not be consoled 
by thinking that her dear child is now in heaven ! 

And this is called divine service for children! 

But even if, as we will surely suppose, the above-mentioned in- 
stance is an exceptional case, the teaching and catechising that one 
generally finds, as a rule, in the religious teaching of children, is 
no divine service for them; for that, above all things, should 
awaken child-like devotion and piety. One need only look at the as- 
sembled children, to feel convinced that this first requisite of their 
religious teaching is not found, in the majority of cases. It depends 
upon the personal character chiefly of thé conductor of the service, 
how it affects the children, but the mere biblical stories out of the 
Old and New Testament are little suited to carry the child’s heart 
up in love and devotion to God. Besides the historical instruction 
belongs to the general secular education, and should only find a 
place as an example occasionally in the service for children, which 
should aim to connect the outward and inward life of the children, 
Also the church songs which are sung are seldom adapted to the 
understanding of the younger children. Notwithstanding aside the 
single cases in which the conductor of the service for children pos- 
sesses the gift of making an impression upon their feelings, another 
method is needed truly to reach the end desired. The family, and 
above all the mother in it, should awaken the religious feelings in 
the earliest years, if the divine service that will come after these is 
to find the heart open. Froebel’s “ Mother and Cosset Songs” 
give suggestions to mothers how to prepare children for divine 
service. 

Another time Froebel said: ‘ As long as mothers do not under- 
stand how to administer the priestly office at home for their chil- 
dren, so long will piety be wanting in them. For the earliest child 
hood, divine service (or outward worship) must be occasional, con- 
nected with the daily life itself, even with the peculiar life of the 
child; and for this, opportunity may be found daily. Family devo- 
tious, and the example of pious conduct in the family life, are the 
chief points. This our forefathers understood better than we do. 

“ The first ground-work of religious life is love,—love to God 
and man in the bosom of the family. The unifying of all the 
circles of life, beginning with the family, springs from love, also the 
love of God, the reverence for all that is highest springs from 
love, which is the means of union in the whole universe, and brings 
out the highest consciousness of léfe as the final aim. Worship for 
the child is to feel and to practice love; hence everything is legit- 
mate which awakens or teaches love. What is suggested by my 
“ Mother and Cosset Songs,” mothers must carry farther by their 
own application of the principle. Care must be taken that the 
same means employed in the kindergarten as are used in the es- 
tablished school service,—pious songs, stories, and prayer, — 
shall correspond to the age of the children, and be received 
into the hearts we have made susceptible by practicing and acting 
out the service. The producing of this susceptibility is the great 
point to be aimed at. 

“ The development of the child requires the same series of steps 
for the producing of religious life as is required in the development 
of the humar race,—that is, it must be done as God himself con- 
ducted the education of the race. Wemust, on the whole, while 
considering the previous culture, proceed in the same path in our 
educating. First, God the Creator, who makes Himself manifest in 


His works. But the history of Creation, told in Genesis in words» 


can not yet be comprehended by the young child. Instead ot 
words, he needs his own experimenting. His garden-work, which 
shows him that the growth of plants does not depend upon himself, 
or upon human power, but an invisible power governs it. Tnis 
teaches him, almost without words, to find the Creator. Only a 
slight suggestion is needed to awaken the heart of the child to love 
and thanks to the Giver of all good things. By pointing out God’s 
works in the rambles through nature, a thousand opportunities 
offer for worship.* 

“ All that is told in Genesis of the history of Creation is lived by 
the child in his kindergarten education. He learns to know and 
to name the animals, to water the ground, to take care of plants, 
and out-of all things comes forth the thought of a living father 
who creates and animates all.t We see this daily in our kinder- 
garten. 

The mother teaches the child to pray to God, and what are his 
claims and commands upon the child, and conscience wakens, 
Then direct his attention to the Christ-child, and he learns how © 
to know and to love the virtues of childhood through knowledge of 
the divine, the ideal child. He is then prepared for the second 
revelation,—God-man, but chiefly by using and cultivating his 
powers through acting according to the commands of God. 


“ Outside of family devotion, the time for divine worship at an 
appointed hour and in an appointed place,—the church,—connected 
with doctrinal teaching and the history of faith, comes at a riper 
age,—say about the tenth year, But even for that age our divine 
service is not appropriate. We might have a similar form, but its 
contents should be adapted to the age. The instruction should 
have reference to the beginning of the unfolding of the intellect ; 
even the text of holy writ, often couched in a child-like form, needs 
an appropriateness to the age such as is seldom found in our 
churches. Sectarian disputes and fanaticism do not, of course, be- 
long there, any more than disputed theological questions and dog- 
mas that are difficult to be understood. To awaken love of God 
and goodness, which expresses itself in acting out love for man- 
kind, is always the most important task. The connection between 
church-life and every-day life, carrying our religious thinking into 
doing and acting, having God before our eyes in every-day life, are 
not to be taught to children by words in a church, but outside of 
the church, by practicing them. The worship which is limited 
within the walls of the church is only one side of religious edifica- 
tion, which deserves not the name, if it proves fruitless for the in- 
ward and outward life of man. This we must impress upon our 
children, Our church-festivals have lost their significance for the 
majority of men. We can only give them life again, when the 
young come to the understanding of them. Other festivals, tor 
which the present age offers many opportunities, must be used for 
religious elevation,—even for worship outside of the church. 


“ The right religious service for children has grown out of the 
new education, as it were, without any special precepts on my part. 
New forms of social life correspond to the new spirit which has 
waked up in society ;—let us only awaken this spirit in our chil- 
dren, it will work creatively in this field also, But in order to do 
this, that dry, insipid frame of mind must be banished, which is 
usually created in children by incomprehensible word teaching and 
catechising.” 

“It seems to me,” I added,” that for the religious elevation of 
childhood and youth, the beautiful above all things,—er7, in short, 
must be invoked to codperate. Music, architecture, and painting 
must contribute to the elevation of mind in worship, as they have 
been used in the Catholic Church. The degeneration in religious 
art should not have induced our evangelical church to cast out art 
entirely as a means of devotion.” 

(To be continued ) 


EpucaTION BY WORK ON FROEBEL’S PRINCIPLES. — Work 
does not necessarily educate, as we may see in every workshop, 
and in all departments of life. But this book demonstrates that 
work done on Froebel’s principle, which is the law of all activity, 
is the indispensable factor of all integral education of human na- 
ture, which is a complex of physical, moral, and intellectual pow- | 
ers, that must be recognized as dependent upon and conspiring 
with one another. Here it will be seen how far the kindergarten 
is from being a mere object-school, but how it comprises a spirit- 
ual quickening and discipline from first to last, of heart and con- 
science, to which knowledge is made ministrant by the wise kinder- 
gartner, who presents nothing that cannot be assimilated at the 
time. 


* See Education by Labor, by the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow, published by 
the School-press of the Philotechnic Institute at Camden, N. J. 

+ An example of how this kind of religious education works, may justly find a 
place here. On some opportune occasion, a teacher told the children that it is 
the will of God that those who havc greater possessions than others, shall give 
those others what they need. 

A little girl asked her companions if they had apples at breakfast-time, such as 
her mamma gave to her, to which they replied that they had not. Whenthechild 
was to be taken to the kindergarten the next day, she said to her mother, “‘Mamma, 
you must give me a great many apples to-day, for the children in the kind ergar- 
ten. Auntie (the name the German children give their kindergarten teacher 
says the dear God wishes it, because the children have not any apples.” ; 

The child divided the apples among the children in the kindergarten, as it were 
a matter of course. There is no difficulty, ifitis done in the right way, in pro- 
ducing at this early age obedience to the commands of God, such as “ Love your 
neighbor as yourself,” and thus leading them to practice religion. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 


— The Free High School of Andover, which closed last week, 
has been under the charge of Mr. A. L. Hardy, of Amherst Col- 
lege, the popular teacher of last fall. The term has been one of 
unusual interest and profit. Mr. Hardy is a teacher of no ordi- 
nary merit, as the thoroughness, discipline, and the general char- 
acter of the school has shown. As he leaves town he has the 
kindest regard and best wishes of the whole community. 

— The Industrial School for Girls at Hallowell is full to over- 
flowing, and ten applications on record. Since the opening of the 
school, Jan. 20, 1875, fifty-three girls have been received; of these, 
fifteen have been placed in families, and they give promise of 
becoming useful members of society. 

— The winter term of Eaton School at Norridgewock, com- 
menced Dec. 11; Mr. Eaton resumes his charge of the school, and 
will give special attention to business education, music, drawing, 
and painting. The school is in a prosperous condition and well 
patronized from abroad. 

— Agentleman made application for a school in “Maine, and 
presented himself to the board for examination as to his qualifica- 
tions. Arithmetical questions were proposed ; the teacher stum- 
bled and halted, but finally made out to cypher out the answers. 
But on geography he was profoundly stupid. Said the committee- 
man, “Can you locate Boston?’ He answered, “I Anew all 
about it, probably just as well as you do; have heard of the place 
several times, but can’t, somehow or other, seem to locate it.” 
With a view to helping him out, the committee-man said, “ It is 
the capital of some State, is it not?” ‘“ Yes, I believe it is.” 
“What State?” “Well, I know, probably as well as you do, 
what State Boston is the capital of, but you see / haven't got the flow 
of language to express it!” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— In speaking of the examinations of the Union School dis- 
trict, Littleton, an exchange says that the first primary school, 
taught by Miss Eastman, was in excellent trim; the little ones 
were quiet and orderly, paying a high compliment to the efforts of 
their teacher in their exercises. The second primary, taught by 
Mrs. Church ; the intermediate, by Miss Harriman, and the gram- 
mar, by Mr. Roper, of the high school, show thorough work. In 
listening to the exercises, and seeing the order that reigned, we 
could but picture for Mr. Roper a life of much usefulmess as a 
teacher. 

— The Warner High School has lately been made the recipient 
of a fine mineralogical collection. There are some thirty differ. 
ent specimens of ore, mostly from the region of Lake Superior. 
Mrs. Lydia D. Washburne, a native of this town and now a resi- 
dent of Michigan, is the donor. 

— The last annual catalogue of the N. H. Conference Seminary 
and Female College, shows an attendance of 268 different stu- 
dents, and by terms 473; Rev. J. B. Robinson, principal. 

— Mr. Brickett and sister have had a desirable success as 
teachers at Hillsboro Bridge, which their patrons seem to appre- 
ciate. 

— The exhibition recently given by the school in district No. 
15, Strafford, was a success. 

— The students of Franklin Academy, Dover, had a social 
gathering at the academy Wednesday evening, Oct. 25, and pre- 
sented Mr. and Mrs. Scales with a beautiful and valuable silver 
card-receiver, as a testimonial of their appreciation of these ex- 
perienced teachers. 

— Rev. Mr. Powers has been granted leave to address the Man- 
chester Board of Education, at its next regular meeting, on the 
question of “the Bible in the Public schools.” The next regular 
meeting occurs on Friday evening, December ist. 

— The Dartmouth faculty have found it necessary to forbid the 
students taking their dogs into the chapel—Zx. [How about 
their ponies 


VERMONT. 

Montretier.—The bill in relation to the division of the pub- 
lic school money, which has been under consideration by the 
House for some time, went to its final reading, with little or no 
opposition, last week. It provides that in all towns where over 
twelve hundred dollars is divided, one-third shall be given to each 
district, and the remainder divided pro rata. It affects but nine- 
teen towns in the State. 

— The Legislature has passed an act to incorporate “ Glenwood 
Classical Seminary,” with the following board of trustees: Presi- 
dent C. B. Hulbert, Hiram Orcutt, George Howe, O. R. Post, 
Julius J. Estey, C. H. Merrill, Joseph Chandler, Hon. Horace 
Fairbanks, ex-officio. 

— Mr. Judah Dana, of the Rutland High School, has been re- 
appointed Normal-school examiner for the first congressional 
district. 

— Edward Dana, son of Judah Dana, has been engaged as 
principal of Putnam Institute, at Cambridge, New York. The 
school is old and well known, and we are sure that it will not lose 
any of its reputation under the new management. 

— Hiram Bellows, of St. Albans, lately deceased, bequeathed 
$25,000 each to the towns of Fairfax and St. Albans, to establish 


in each a “ Bellows Free Academy.” The funds are to lie, how- 
ever, until principal and interest in each case amount to $250,000. 
His residence in St. Albans is given for a site for the academy. 
He bequeaths $5,000 to St. J.ukes church, and numerous and lib- 
eral legacies to his relations, having no children of his own. 

— The pupils of the Burlington High and Grammar Schools 
held a “ Centennial tree planting” on the high-school grounds 
Saturday afternoon. Six trees were planted with appropriate 
exercises. 

— On the early morning of October 31 the school-house in dis- 
trict No. 2, in Stockbridge, was destroyed by fire, with its contents, 
consisting of school-books, stove, and four cords of wood. 

— The Johnson Norma! School has had a successful term. The 
attendance is 80. Mr. Crippen seems to be the right man for the 
place. 

— Successful schools are reported at St. Johnsbury, Dansville, 
Londonderry, Townshend, Cavendish, and Chelsea. ‘ 

— In school district No. 3, Monkton, a good deal of dissatis- 
faction prevails relative to the late action of its prudential com- 
mittee,—because he has engaged a teacher for the ensuing term at 
such high wages! ! 1! 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Miss Hodgkins, who graduated at Wilbraham Academy in 
1870, is elected professor of History in Wellesley College. She 
has been, for several years, a teacher in Lawrence University, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 
— Mr. George H. Cary, formerly principal of the high school, 
Yarmouth, has opened a boarding-school for boys, in Nantucket. 
— Mr. H. C. Hadley has resigned his place as a teacher in the 
Chatham High Schoo s position which he has filled very accept- 
ably for nearly three years. 
— Miss M. Nelson, formerly a teacher of the high school, Hav- 
erhill, has taken her old position as assistant. Mr. Clarence Kelley, 
recently of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., takes Mr. Hart’s 
place as sub-master of the same school. Grace M. Johnson has 
been appointed as assistant in the Currier Grammar School 
— Miss Emma Gale, of Newton, N. H., recently a teacher in 
Connecticut, has been appointed assistant in the Charlestown 
High School. 
— The fall term of the Hale High School (Stow) has just closed. 
It has been the largest full term for years. This increase of num- 
bers serves to indicate the prosperity of the school. Mr. A. S. 
Oliver, of Lowell, is principal, and his services are of a high or- 
der of excellence. He has shown himself a firm disciplinarian, a 
skilled instructor, and faithful in every duty. 
— Mr. E, P. Barker, who graduated from Amherst College last 
commencement, and has been pursuing a post-graduate course in 
chemistry at Amherst up to the present time, has accepted the 
principalship of the High School in Grafton, Mass. The winter 
term commences Dec. 4. 
— The fall term of New-Salem Academy closed Nov. 17. The 
attendance has been larger than usual. The trustees, who held 
their annual meeting on that day, chose two new trustees: Rev. J. 
Nelson Trask and F. A. Haskall, Esq., of New Salem, in place of 
Rev. David Eastman and Hon. Samuel Giles, who have died dur- 
ing the year past. In the evening Principal Stratton entertained 
a large audience in the church with his new stereopticon. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— The public schools of Providence have Thanksgiving week 
as a vacation. We understand that the attendance has’ been good 
this autumn, and very little has occurred to interfere with the har- 
mony or progress of the schools. The evening schools are in full 
operation and are admirably supplementing the day schools by ex- 
tending educational privileges to those who cannot attend during 
the day. These schools are now regarded as a permanent branch 
of the school system. 
— The public schools of Woonsocket closed Nov. 10, for one 
week’s vacation, and the superintendent reports their condition as 
generally very satisfactory. All the new teachers are doing well. 
Mr. G. M. Brewer, principal of the school in the new Bernon 
building, has devoted himself very successfully to the organization 
and improvement of the school. The high school has had large 
accessions to its numbers, and the results of the presenty term 
give abundant evidence of successful work on the part of the 
pupils, and faithful instruction on the part of Mr. Way, the prin- 
cipal, and Miss Mowry, the assistant. Number in school, 62; 12 
have been to the Centennial. 

— The Rhode Island Normal School is accomplishing an ex- 
cellent work for the State. Many now in the school, and a good 
proportion of former graduates, have taught before entering the 
school. Such pupils impart their own enthusiasm to the profes- 
sional work of the school. The school is full, and must soon 
have more ample accommodatious. The class that entered last 
September is unusually large, and shows superier intellectual 
power. 
t a meeting of the Newport school committee, Monday 
evening, Nov. 13, a plan for evening schools was adopted, and the 
following teachers elected: as principals—Mr. C. F. Barker, Miss 
E. F. Peabody, Miss M. S. Martin, and Miss E. C. Gorton, for 
whose sesvices the sum of $10.00 per week each was voted; and 
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man, and Miss E, L. Freeman, who are to be paid $5.00 per week 
each. 

— At a meeting of the South Kingstown scho.l committee, held 
Nov. 11, it was voted that the superintendent be instructed to see 
that at least three half hours, each week, be devoted to writing 
in the public schools of this town. It was also voted, that the su- 
perintendent be instructed to recommend to the trustees of the 
several school districts of this town the propriety of setting shade 
trees around the school-houses. 

— The Watchomoket school closed on Friday, Nov. 17, fora 
vacation of two weeks. The teacher of the second room, Miss 
Emma F. Sutton, has closed her labors as teacher, to assume mat- 
rimonial relations. 

Pontiac.—Grammar department, pupils registered, 38; aver- 
age daily attendance, 30; percentage of attendance, 71. Primary 
department, pupils registered, 46; average daily attendance, 32 ; 
percentage of attendance, 85. 

— In the Grammar department of the River Point public school, 
Mr. H. A. Wood, principal, six scholars received diplomas, viz. 
Mary G. Provost, John Cassidy, Benoni W. Rice, Samuel P. 
Deerin, Robert D. Swindells, and Willie H. Nye. 

— The public library at Block Island has received a handsome 
gift of books from Col. T. W. Higginson, of Newport. 

SMITHFIELD. — A fine schoolhouse is nearly completed at 
Spragueville. It is on an eminence, and can be seen ata long 
distance in various directions. 

LincoLn.—Grammar department, Horace W. Keach, principal. 
Registered, 39; percentage of attendance, 96. Primary depart- 
ment, Miss Lizzie Griffin, teacher; whole number, 75; average 
attendance, 57; percentage of attendance, 94. 
CRoMPTON.—Registered in the Grammar department, 40; aver- 
age attendance, 32; percentage of attendance, 94. Primary de- 
partment, registered, 76; average attendance, 50; percentage, 88. 
Teachers, J. M. Nye and Miss Ella J. Hathaway. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Miss Mary Murray and Miss Fanny M. Hart are the teachers 
of the Norfolk higher and primary schools, and have proved suc- 
cessful teachers. 

— Mr. J. C, Lester, of Dartmouth College, takes the Goshen 
Academy this winter, and Mr. Cook, from the same college, 
teaches the South Norfolk school. 

— President Grant has appointed Robert Ogden Tyler, of Hart- 
ford, to a cadetship at West Point, in recognition of the distin- 
guished services of his uncle, the late Gen, Robert O. Tyler. 

— A State Téachers’ Institute was held in Thompson, closing 
Saturday afternoon, November 24, under the supervision of 
the secretary of the board of education, aided by the Hon. E. 
A. Apgar State Superintendent of Schools, N. J. ; the Hon. T. B. 
Stockwell, State Commissioner of Public Schools of R. I.; I. N. 
Carlton, of New Britain, and others. 

— The Bridgeport Board of Education, at their meeting Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 13, voted to open a free evening school for 
girls each side of the harbor, next week : one in the schoolhouse 
on High street, on Monday evening, the other in the schoolhouse 
on Noble street, on Tuesday evening. A free evening school for 
instruction in mechanical drawing will be also opened if a suffi- 
cient number apply. Those who wish to avail themselves of in- 
struction in drawing are requested to make application to the 
superintendent of schools on or before Monday, Nov. 18. 

— The board of trustees of the Hale donation held their annual 
meeting in South Coventry, last week. The board has charge of 
a fund bequeathed in 1803, by Mrs. Sarah Hale. The original 
amount was £1,000. One-sixth of the yearly income must be 
added to the fund, and by this means it now amounts to $8,000. 
One-tenth of the income is used to increase the Hale library in 
South Coventry, which now numbers 882 volumes, and one-tenth 
is yearly given to needy young men preparing for the ministry. 
This year $566.42 cents has been distributed between 24 such 
students. 

— The winter term of the Mystic-Valley Institute has com- 
menced very favorably. Boarding and day scholars have increased, 
and there is a prospect of the largest patronage ever enjoyed. 

— Teachers’ compensation is usually smaller than it was last 
year. The spirit of economy has struck our people, and they are 
contracting. 

— Quite a large party attended the State Teachers’ Institute at 
Stonington, Nov. 21. 

— A Sunday-School Institute -was held last week in North 
Stonington, A large number of earnest workers were out, and 
the sessions were very interesting. The entertainment was such 
as Stonington usually furnishes. 


SomE Facts For CONNECTICUT TowNs To CoNSIDER.—The 
figures in this table are taken, or made up, from the report of the 
State Board of Education to the General Assembly of 1876. 
They relate to towns enumerating more than 1,000 children from 
4to 16, in January, 1875, and are “ designed to show what propor- 
tion of children in each town was present, on an average, in the 
public schools during the winter of 1874-5 :” 

New London, 60.6 per cent.; New Haven, 59.3; Windham, 
58.9; Vernon, 56.0; Derby, 55.9; Bridgeport, 55.4; Groton, 54.8 ; 
Norwich, 54.8; Stonington, 53.9; Southington, 53.5; Norwalk, 


as assistants, Miss K. Anthony, Miss M. Pullen, Miss M. H. Ail- 


53-3; Danbury, 53.2; New Britain, 52.8; Newtown, 51.2; Meri- 
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den, 50.1; Dillingly, 49.9; Manchester, 49.6; Enfield, 48.3; Mid- 
dletown, 47.9; Waterbury, 47.9 ; Hartford, 47.8; Stamford, 41.6; 
Thompson, 41.0; Plainfield, 41.0; Greenwich, 37.3; Sprague, 
26.6; Putnam, 25.3. The per cent. for the whole State, for the 
same winter, was 53.3, but for the whole year was 50.8. 

¥ Connecticut, then, only about one-half of the children from 
4 to 16 are found in the schoolroom each day of the 176 days on 
which school is taught, on an average, through the State. By 
counties, for the school year, the average attendance per cents. of 
enumeration are: Tolland, 53.5; New Haven, 53.1; Middlesex, 
52.2; Hartford, 51.8; New London, 50.6; Litchfield, 49.0; Fair- 
field, 48.6; Windham, 44.5. Tolland county, being almost purely 
agricultural, sends her children to school most steadily. New 
Haven city and county stand remarkably well relatively, but Wind- 
ham county, both in larger towns and as a whole, stands very 
low. Whatever the relative intelligence of the people of Wind- 
ham and New Haven counties now is, it is evident that the contin- 
uation of the present condition of education in the two must, in a 
few years, elevate the masses of the latter over the former. It 
is a fair query for the enterprising citizens of Windham county to 
consider, whether children of tender age are not too much em- 
ployed in her factories. And all towns with a low rate of at- 
tendance may profitably search out and remove the causes.— Hart- 
ford Courant. 


ILLINOIS. 


THE Knox County TEACHERS’ INsTITUTE will be held at 
Knoxville, Dec. 1 and 2. A varied and interesting programme 
has been prepared, and able teachers will address the Institute. 
We note the fact that women have a prominent place on the pro- 
gramme, and among the officers. Why not there and everywhere? 


ONE FOR TEACHER.—A schoolmaster tells the following good 
one: “I was teaching in a quiet country. village. The second 
morning of my session I had leisure to survey my surroundings, 
and among the scanty furniture I espied a three-legged stool. ‘Is 
this the dunce-block ?’ I asked a little girl of five. The dark eyes 
sparkled, the curls nodded assent, and the lips rippled out, ‘I 
suppose so; the teacher always sits on it.’ The stool was unoc- 
cupied that term. 


COLLEGES. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF OHIO.—The next session is to 
be held in Delaware, on the evening of Dec. 26, 1876, and during 
the next day. The first evening there is to be an address of wel- 
come by President Payne, of the Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
the inaugural address of Prest. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta, pres- 
ident of the Association. Subject of the address, “ The class sys- 
tem in American Colleges as compared with those in Europe. 

The programme for the 27th includes the following: Report of 
committee on “A State Board of Examiners”: Prest. W. H. 
Scott, of Athens, chairman of committee. Conference with com- 
mittee of the Ohio Teachers’ Association, “to endeavor to pre- 
pare some definite plan of co-operation between colleges and high 
schools :” Dr. S. G. Williams, of Cleveland, chairman of commit- 
tee of Ohio Teachers’ Association. A paper on “The Place of 
Science in a College Curriculum,” by Prof. Ed. W. Morley, of 
Hudson. A paper on “ Elective Studies: How Far Desirable,” 
etc., by Prof. Wm. H. Ryder, of Oberlin. Discussion is expected 
upon all the papers read. Other papers may be read in addition 
to the above. Those who expect to attend are requested to notify 
Prof. H. M. Perkins, Delaware, O. 


CORNELL.—The Zra says truly, there is no time more favorable 
to the attainment of ease in writing than the four years of a col- 
lege course, and no true student in the use of his mother-tongue 
will allow the opportunities which surround him at that time to 
remain unimproved. There are many who seem to regard the 
easy writing which their course requires, as a necessary evil, which 
it is their duty to give as wide a berth as possible, and exhibit no 
higher aims in their compositions than to write only so much as 
will satisfy the requirements, and to write this with as slight ex- 
penditure of labor as circumstances will permit. . A Cor- 
nell senior has had all his translations bound in Turkey morocco, 
with titles little indicative of their true character, such as “ Helps 
over Hard Places,” “ Youth’s Companion,” “Greek Made Easy,” 
“ Help for the Lowly,” “ Hope for the Fallen,” “Spectacles for 
Young Eyes,” etc. 

Boston UNIvERSITY.—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is delivering a 
course of lectures on “ Representative Modern Fiction,” before 
the College of Liberal Arts. The lectures thus far given have 
been received with great favor, and a repetition of the course at 
Wellesley College is already requested. . . The authorities 
of the university are considering the policy of limiting the size of 
each entering class in the academic department to a fixed 
number, filling the same, year by year, by competitive 
examination. This novel plan obviously presents some 
very decided advantages. . . . Ex-President Mark Hop- 
kins, of Williams College, is to lecture before the School of The- 
ology, next month, The course includes four or five lectures on 
“The Scriptural Conception of Man.” . . . A new prize of 
fifty dollars has just been offered to the Law School by the dean, 
Judge Bennett. In honor of his profecipens in the deanship, he 


names it “ The Hillard Prize.” 


TRINITY.—The faculty ordered that there be no more singing 
by the students, either on the campus or in the college buildings. 
When it came to Sunday service in the chapel not a student sang, 
leaving that part of the service to two of the faculty, till the last 
hymn, when they all joined. The students now expect the obnox- 
ious rule will be modified. . . . The new college buildings are 
progressing, so that the college apparatus will be removed and ar- 
ranged next summer vacation. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY.—The seniors elected class officers on 
Saturday. W. I, Haven, of Atlanta, Ga., was chosen orator; T. 
Martin, of Warren, Mass., Washington’s birthday orator, and P. 
Coburn, of Malden, Mass., historian. Miss L. J. Ellis was then 
elected poet by one majority, when the minority made a bitter half- 
hour’s fight against girl-representation, and the men previously 
elected declined to serve. It seems likely that the result will be 
the giving up of class-day exercises next summer. 


BATES,—The sophomores have withdrawn from college in a body 
because six of them were suspended for bad conduct. . . . 
Annie Louise Cary has promised to sing for the seniors at their 
commencement. 


CAMBRIDGE (ENGLAND). — An experiment is about to be tried 
in the University of Cambridge, which, if successful, may possibly 
lead to some considerable modification of our academic system. 
The foundation-stone of a new college has been laid. The object 
of the new institution is not merely to provide a more economic 
scale of living than prevails in the university at large, but over 
and above this aim, in which it has been anticipated by Keble Col- 
lege, Oxford, it will receive undergraduates at an earlier age than 
is customary with the older colleges, and it will devote itself more 
particularly to the education of those young men who are designed 
for the scholastic profession. Cavendish College is to be a col- 
lege especially for schoolmasters ; and the schoolmasters in turn 
are intended especially for middle-class schools. 


GERMAN PRoFEssors.—The statistics recently published con- 
cerning the age of German professors, are quite interesting. Their 
average age is 52.9 years. The difference of age in the several 
professions is as follows: Average age in theological schools, 54; 
in the philosophical, 52; in medical, 50.8; in law, 51.4. In the 
theological departments ten per cent. of the professors are under 
40; in the medical departments, twenty per cent. Thirty-six per 
cent. of the theological professors are over 60; of the medical, 
twenty-five per cent. In philosophy, nineteen per cent. are under 
40; in law, twenty-one per cent. It is an interesting fact that 
those universities whose faculties are the oldest have the largest 
number of students in attendance.— University Beacon. 


— Princeton College has issued a circular, addressed to Har- 
vard, Yale, and Columbia, asking them to send delegates to 
Springfield, Nov. 23, to consider the advisability of forming an 
international foot-ball association. The special object of this call 
is to establish a system of rules by which colleges can compete 
with one another upon a uniform and satisfactory basis. 


— The English list of college sports is somewhat longer than 
ours, and includes billiards, racquets, tennis, cricket, bicycling, 
chess, boating, shooting, and athletics. Last year Oxford and 
Cambridge had each seven victories in the contests. In the long 
score both sides are equal in cricket and chess. Oxford is one 
boat-race ahead. Cambridge leads in billiards, tennis, and shoot- 
ing, while in all the other “ branches” Oxford has precedence. 


“ Our COLLEGEs are medieval,” says Professor Draper. ‘“ Edu- 
cational institutions are in their nature very much under the influ- 
ence of the past. They are guided by men of the parting genera- 
tion, and are essentially conservative. The changes they began 
to manifest did not originate with them, but were forced upon 
them from without. They clung to the medieval as long as they 
could, and only accepted the modern when they were compelled. 
Among American colleges which are emancipating themselves 
from the medieval we may number Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
Princeton, Yale. Doubtless there are many others that would 
follow the example if they could, but they are fettered with the 
gyves of sectarian or local restraint. They march along, daintily 
and grotesquely, in the pointed shoes of the fourteenth century. 
The scientific glory of Germany, not inferior in brilliancy to its 
military glory, is the creation of its university professors. Among 
them we find the great chemists and physicists, whose works we 
study with delight. 

“ Our colleges must separate themselves from the medieval, and 
assume thoroughly and sincerely the modern cast. Sincerely, I 
say, for not a few of them indulge in deception. They would 
have us believe that they teach physics when they have no modern 
apparatus ; chemistry when they have no laboratory ; botany with- 
out any garden, herbarium, or even drawings ; geology, mineral- 
ogy, natural history, without any cabinets. So ignorant are some 
boards of trustees and faculties that they hold such equipments as 
luxuries easily dispensed with. I have known some go so far as 
to affirm that as much money ought to be expended in teaching a 
few boys Latin and Greek as in giving a demonstrative and illus- 
trative course of science, and even to act on that principle, In 
institutions under this kind of influence you will always find that 
their whole weight is thrown toward the esthetic. Whatever col- 
lege honors there may be, whatever emoluments, pass in that di- 
rection ; and though through fear of public opinion science cannot 


be ignored, it is simply tolerated, not cultivated,” 


Varieties. 


— Many Russian girls study medicine in Switzerland. 

— Mr. Richard Grant White has arrived from Europe. 

— Le Verrier, the French astronomer, does not give up Vulcan 
because he could not be found on the sun’s face last October. He 
may turn up next spring; but if he does not, we need not expect 
to see the little intra-mercurial planet before 1885.—Hera/d. 

— A Latin military book, published in Paris in 1535, contains 
illustrations of a revolving gun, revolving turrets for monitors, a 
diagram of a diving-bell, and other inventions of the nineteenth 
century. 

— John Morley says: “ ‘Fhe best thing that I can think of as 
happening to a young man is this,—that he should have been edu- 
cated at a day school in his own town; that he should have oppor- 
tunities of following also the higher education in his own town, 
and that at the earliest convenient time he should be taught to 
earn his own living; and I never yet knew a man who was not the 
worse for university props and bribes.” 

— There is an effort being made to secure the Castellani valtié 
tion, consisting of antique marbles, bronzes, gems, gold ornaments, 
and Italian majonicas for the Boston Museum. The price asked 
is $400,000, 

— Philip Gilbert Hammerton, the distinguished art critic, has re- 
ceived a commission to paint two landscapes from Dr. H. N. 
Powers, of Bridgeport. These are the first of the artist’s works 
that have found their way to America. They will be exhibited at 
the Century Club. 

— Mortar may be prevented from cracking, it is said, by the ad- 
dition of chlorid of lime. Thus prepared it will adhere even to 
glass, metal, or similar substances, 

— Bathybius has been discovered in 1875 by the ship Challenger 
to be—hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth !—sulphate of lime, 
and that, when dissolved, it crystalizes as gypsum !—Cooke, 


— Story, the sculptor, is at work on two Shakesperian subjects,— 
King Lear and Lady Macbeth,—both of which offer splendid op- 
portunities for that grand, massive treatment which is the peculiar 
province of sculpture. 


PRAYER BEFORE SLEEP. 
The night is come. Like to the day 
Depart not Thou, great God, away. 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. 
Keep still in my horizon, for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but Thee. 
Thou whose nature cannot sleep, 
On m temples sentry keep ; 
Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 
Let no dreams my head infest 
But such as Jacob’s temples blest. 
While I do rest my soul entrance ; 
Make my sleep a holy trance, 
That I may, by rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought, 
And with as active vigor run 
My course as does the nimble sun. 
Sleep is a death: O make metry 
By sleeping what it is to die, 
And as gently lay my head 
On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howe’er I rest, great God, with Thee 
Awake again at least let me. 
And thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die. 
These are my drowsy days: in vain 
I do nowsleep to wake again : 
O come that hour when r shall never 
Sleep again, but wake forever. 
—Feremy Taylor. 
— It is now conceded that there is one portion of the globe that 
will never be invaded by either “ carpet-baggers ” or the “ Yankee 
Schoolmaster,” and that is the region about the North Pole, The 
recent Arctic expedition of the English has developed the fact 
that both political and educational forces are ina congealed con- 
dition in that region. 


— Every educator will rejoice in the production of “ Deirdr2,” 
a book cf more than ordinary literary merit. This epic poem is 
founded upon the legendary history of Ireland, and narrates the 
wanderings of an exquisitely. beautiful woman, “ Deirdré” by 
name. It teaches us that romance derives its chief power and 
ethical import when associated with the physical excellence 
of woman, and a sensitive mental organization. Its descriptions 
of natural objects, and the deeds of good men, are worthy of the 
most careful study, and call for the highest praise. 

— Max Adelar has a new book entitled “Elbow Room.” The 
reader has only to rap his “funny bone” to be in a humorous 
mode. 

— We congratulate the country on a promising crop of budding 
journalists from Dartmouth College. The Dispatch, the college 
paper, has been running extras for the people of Hanover for 
days since the election. 

— A Danbury school-teacher has hit upon an ingenious device 
for punishing children who laugh in school. She stands them on 
a chair, with a cloth over their heads. This knocks the levity out 
of them, and adds mightily to the scenery of the room.—News. 

— Miss Jean Ingelow is shortly described as a somewhat stout 
middle-aged, and agreeable woman, with a good and intelligent, 


but not beautiful face. 
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New Publications. 


ENGLIsH History SHorT Stortes. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co. ; 1876. 

Scarcely a year ago a little pamphlet was printed, for private 
circulation, on the “ Versified Chronology of the Sovereigns of 
Great Britain.” With a few additions, and its continuation to the 
Present time, the rhymes had all the quaintness of style and hu- 
mor of the original, which was first published a century and a 
quarter ago. This little book so pleased its readers, the author 
was induced to present to the public a brief history of England, 
based upon those old English rhymes, which he has very happily 
entitled “ English*History in Short Stories.” So pleasantly does 
this title strike the reader, that he is led to expect something new 
in the historic direction. Nor is he disappointed ; for the work 
supplies a great want long felt by those obliged to consult long and 
tedious, and often unsatisfactory, books upon history. But here 
we have told us, in an easy, pleasant style, the principal events 
of English history and stories of the different sovereigns.— 
Enough has been written under each topic to make the work of 
value ; and the condensation has been such as not to show the 
work to be diluted and carelessly done. The uniqueness of the 
book consists in heading each new section with an English rhyme, 
to illustrate the character of a people or of a monarch. 

Facing the title-page are four beautifully colored plates, one of 
the English coat-of-arms, and those of the three flags of England. 
These are explained and described further on. The first thirty 
pages or so are given to a brief and excellent description of the 
Puritans; on copying the heading of the division, we have the 
old English rhyme,— 

“ A brave and warlike race the Britons were, 
Men bold and hardy, women chaste and fair ; 
They, stained, unclothed, unarmed from head to heel, 
Fought Caesar with his army clad in steel.” 

The Britons and their origin are next described; then some 
of its legendary lore ; its name of England; names of its rulers ; 
its government ; its nobles, and their relative rank ; many of its 
customs, orders, and societies and royal officers, etc. 

The next division gives us a bit of the sovereigns, down to Queen 
Victoria, and all the Anglo-Saxon kings and principal events; then 
the Danish kings, and so on through all the houses, once ascend- 
ant in England, down to the present house of Brunswick. The book 
ends with a brief description of the counties of Great Britain and 
Irleand, and also of its few neighboring islands. What makes the 
book of still greater value is a good index at the end of the vol- 
ume, a great want in works of greater pretensions. 

The book is one which will be valuable to all. As a text-book, 
everything one would wish to know in regard to the history of the 
mother-country, is presented in a clear, brief, and pleasing manner, 
easily learned and easily kept in the memory afterwards. For the gen- 
era) reader, and for reference, it is most excellent ; and when once 
seen, few could be without it. Compared to the dry, uninteresting 
histories of yore, full of dates, and wars and battles, it is a vast im- 
provement. In fine, its very uniqueness and freshness should give 
it a place among imperial works. 

The execution of the work is a small part of its value; how- 
ever, no book, coming as this does, from the well-known publish- 
ing firm in Boston, is more tastily prepared, or more desirable for 
the study-table. 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE LATIN GRAMMAR: Elementary 
Course. By Thomas Clark, editor of the “ Popular Series of 
Interlinear Translations. In the same volume, also, a Second 
or Full Course of the Latin Grammar. Philadelphia: Chas. De 
Silver & Sons. 

Several weeks ago we noticed a work fer beginners in Latin, by 
Gustavus Fischer, LL.D. That work and the one now before us 
are prepared on substantially the same theory, although the 
practical carrying out of the theory is somewhat different. Both 
authors proceed upon the theory that pupils may be taught to read 
Latin much more rapidly than they can be taught the grammatical 
priuciples that govern the language. Dr. Fischer begins at once 
with connected Roman History. In reading the first paragraph, he 
gives only the first declension of nouns as a grammar lesson, while 
the translation of all the other nouns and parts of speech is ob- 
tained by a definition of each word in the vocabulary that will 
exactly fit the relation in which it stands. Mr. Clark gives a 
similar lesson for reading,—that is, an entire passage from Caesar, 
with a lesson on the first declension of nouns, while an interlinear 
translation of the whole is given. No exact parsing is required of 
any of the words except the nouns of the first declension. 

It is claimed that this method of instruction is what Milton and 
Locke would have approved of. But we question this. Milton 
and Locke objected to the waste of time in committing to memory 
the grammars without applying them, but not to exhaustive and 
thorough parsing, even at the outset. These two eminent scholars 
and writers, we think, would rather have approved of the method 
of teaching which Roger Ascham, preceptor to Queen Elizabeth, 
pursued. His method is stated in the following paragraph from 
his 7reatise on Education : 

“ When the master shall compare Tully’s book with the schol- 
ar’s translation, let the master, at the Jirst, lead and teach his scholar 
to join the rules of his grammar-book with the examples of his pres- 

a 
way of teaching of rules ; the common way used in sian 


schools, of reading the grammar alone by itself is tedious for the 
master, hard for scholar, cold and uncomfortable for them both.” 


WINWoOoD ; oR, OSCAR, THE SAItor’s Son. By Daniel Wise, 
D.D., author of ** Hollywood Stories,” etc. tee & Shepard ; 
Boston. Pp. 345. Price $1.25. 

In this new book by “ Francis Forrester, Esq.,” we have a con- 
tribution to the juvenile literature of the day, healthy in tone, and 
useful in showing to the young the contrasts of good and evil ac- 
tions in their effect upon their characters. The true aims and ends 
of life are made attractive, and the bad are shown to be destructive 
to all the nobler ends of existence. Great moral truths and wise 
counsel are made winsome by an interesting narrative. Boys will 
welcome this book for a Christmas present. 


A Latin GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, er Analytic and 
Synthetic Methods. By S. C. Ammen, A.M. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 


If we believed in the policy of giving the beginner in Latin any 
other grammar to learn his first principles from, than the one that 
is to accompany him through his whole course of classical study, 
and in which his associations ought to be formed as early as 
possible, this little work would answer the purpose as well as any 
that we have seen. 


— We venture the assertion that the smallest State has pro- 
duced the best Centennial History of Education. If any one 
doubts, let him procure and read the History of Education in Rhode 
Jsland, prepared under the joint authorship of Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Rev. E. M. Stone, and Hon, T. B. Stockwell, Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, The volume contains a very full account 
of the early efforts of the colonists to establish and maintain 
schools. Providence and Newport were not far in the background 
when compared with Boston, Springfield, Hartford, and New 
Haven. Indeed, whatever of differences may have existed, are 
not traceable to a less public-spirited people, but to the existence 
of greater diversity of the sentiment, growing out of mixed popula- 
tion of the city. Mr. Higginson has Rhode Island for his field, 
and in addition gives a review of the school administrations of the 
State. Rev, Mr. Stone has most faithfully condensed an account 
of the labors of the people of Providence in establishing schools, 
both private and public; and to Mr. Stockwell belongs the credit 
of preparing the history of the Rhode Island Institute, the Normal 
School, and other agencies. In addition to the above, the volume 
contains the history of Brown University, and the leading private 
schouls of the State, and the history of nearly every town in the 
State, prepared by the school superintendent of the town. Asa 
whole, it is a model for other States, and the first that has come 
under our notice. Of course there is the usual local self-laudation 
in the several parts of the volume; but we will warrant the same 
fault or virtue will exist in every State and town history in the 
land. 


— The American School Cards furnish a complete system of Re- 
wards of Merit for primary schools. The artistic work is very 
beautiful, and the lessons which the little poems and pictures con- 
vey will be lasting for good. Each card is a gem of art. For sale 
by William Tomlinson, 58 Cornhill, Boston. 

— The Old Farmer's Almanac is as true to its annual appearing, 
as is the winter solstice or the holidays, Father Thomas is a youth 
of nearly eighty summers, but he renews his age annually, and in 
a new dress appears as fresh and lively as when we first made his 
acquaintance. We know that ’77 is on us, for our friend comes 
on his mission with scythe and hour-glass to remind us of our 
swift-flying passage in life. 

A Magazine Novelty.—Great will be the wailing among the little 
folks this month, for St. Nicholas for December, which has ordi- 
narily been issued on the 2oth, is to be held back until the 25th ; 
but it is then to be the Grand Christmas Holiday Number. We 
have not had a peep even at its pages, but editor and publishers 
promised to do their very best, and that means a great deal where 
St. Nicholas is concerned. 

“Murray's Songs for Sunday Schools and Gospel Meeting. This 
is the title of a brand-new book, containing 120 pages of bright, 
sparkling, and fresh melodies for Sunday schools, and 40 pages of 
Gospel Songs, being special adaptations of standard hymns and 
tunes for prayer, conference, and camp-meetings, by Jas. R. Mur- 
ray, whose reputation as the author of Pure Diamonds and other 
gospel music, is too well known to need any eulogy. The work is 
well gotten up, with clear type, tinted paper, extra size pages, and 
neat binding. Published by White, Smith & Co., Boston, Mass., 
at 35 cents, or $30 per hundred. Specimen pages free. 

Littell’s Living Age for 1877.—This standard periodical, now over 
thirty-three years old, doubtless affords the most comprehensive 
and, all things considered, the cheapest means of keeping well in- 
formed in the best literature of the day. To this fact, more gener- 
ally recognized every year, may be attributed its continued and in- 
creasing success, The ablest living writers in science, fiction, his- 
tory, biography, philosophy, poetry, theology, politics, criticism, 
and art, are represented in its pages. A list of some of them will 
be found in the prospectus published in another column, affording 

a sufficient evidence of the guality of the magazine, while in 
quantity of reading it is unapproached by any other periodical. 

— The Atlantic Monthly really needs nothing but itself as a re- 
ward to subscribers, but last year its publishers gave to every sub- 


fellow by Baker. Not to be outdone by themselves, they have 
prepared another portrait, which will be a most welcome accompa- 
niment to the first, and this time it is the picture of William Cullen 
Bryant by the same artist. It is truly a piece of noble workman- 
ship, seemingly as perfect as art can reproduce life and expression. 
The honor and veneration which the American people cherish 
toward Mr. Bryant, find full satisfaction in this portrait. The un- 
abated force, the undimmed eye, the sharp outlines of the face, the 
white, flowing hair and beard, make our poet a patriarch of no 
common mould ; and those who wisely choose the A//antic as their 
home magazine for 1877, will possess a household worthy, whose 
face may soon fade from the presence of men, but whose works 
and memory are immortal. 

— The Catholic World for December is a bright and seasonable 
number. It opens with a searching review of the doings and say- 
ings of the recent Unitarian Convention at Saratoga. The Rev. 
E. E. Hale, who seems to have been the chief expounder of Uni- 
tarianism at the convention, is subjected to a criticism that will 
probably invite reply, inasmuch as, from the Catholic World's 
stand-point, there is not much left either of that gentleman or of a 
rational Christian platform for Unitarianism, The whole article is 
a sharp challenge to Unitarianism, as well as a healthy piece of 
criticism, It is followed by a charming paper on “ Siena” and its 
great St. Catherine, whose name and fame belong to European his- 
tory no less than to the Catholic Church. The article on Profes- 
for Mivart’s Contemporary Evolution gives an excellent idea of a 
work that has called for very general attention in religious and 
scientific circles. The paper on the “Catacombs” is one of the 
best written and most interesting in the number. “ Aphasia” is a 
purely scientific paper, but will be found to repay perusal by the 
general reader. A review of “ Jean Ingelow’s Poems” is the clos- 
ing article. It is one of those pieces of keen literary criticism 
which the Catholic World can command when it pleases, and in 
which it is unexcelled. Certainly, those who sneer at the state of 
Catholic literary culture cannot read the Catholic World. it is 
just, too, as its own literary criticisms show. Therein Protestants 
and Catholics are treated on an equal footing, and praised or con- 
demned on the merits of their respective works. 


‘LITERARY GOSSIP. 

— At Menzie’s great library sale in New York, many rare vol- 
umes were disposed of for bibliopholists’ collections. Henry C. 
Murphy’s copy of Ziiot’s /ndian Bible was bought by Mr, Cooke of 
Rhode Island, for $900. The gem of the collection,—a set of Dib- 
din’s bibliographical works, in fifty-three volumes, containing 1000 
high-class, inserted engravings,—was sold separately for $26; and 
after a close struggle, the remaining fifty-two volumes were knocked 
down for $20.20, to Anthony Drexel. 

Change of Firm and Removal.—Noyes, Snow & Co. have es- 
tablished themselves at 13$ Bromfield street, Boston, and wil! con- 
tinue the manufacture of Games, Stationery, Book Publishing, etc., 
and will act as Commission Merchants for the introduction and 
sale of goods in their line. Mr. Henry D, Noyes, late of Noyes, 
Holmes & Co., is favorably known to the educators of New Eng- 
land, and patrons of this firm will find him ready to serve them. 

Retirement of an Old Firm.—Messrs Crocker & Brewster, of 
Boston, have retired from the publishing business, in which they 
have been engaged for the last fifty-eight years, and have disposed 
of the stereotype plates, copyrights, and good-will of all the books 
hitherto issued by them, to Messrs. H. O. Houghton & Co., of the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, (Hurd & Houghton, New York,) 
who will henceforth publish them. The list of books thus trans- 
ferred includes Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin School Books, 
Prof. Robinson’s Works on Palestine, Neander’s History of the 
Christian Religion, Scott’s Family Bible, and other standard and 
valuable works. 

— Robert Clarke & Co. announce a new edition, revised and 
enlarged, of the poems of George D. Prentice. . . . Robert 
Carter & Bros. are printing a little volume on the Development 
Hypothesis by Dr. McCosh. Donnelly, Loyd & Co. have 
issued Daniel Deronda, for twenty cents, in their “‘ Lakeside Libra- 
ry.” . . . O. Ditson & Co. are to publish at an early date 
Mme. Urbino’s Sketches of Eminent Musical Composers. . + + 
Fox Bourne’s Life of Yohn Locke, \ately issued in London by 
Henry King, is to be published here in two volumes by Harper & 
Bros. . . . D. Lothrop & Co, will publish a fine quarto edi- 
tion of Zhe Still Hour, by Prof. Austin Phelps. The book has had 
alarge sale. . . . The next volume in the Condensed Classic 
Series will be Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii. After that the pub- 
lishers will continue the issue of Scott’s works in the Series, . . . 
Mr. Sankey’s song, Hold the Fort, is being illustrated by Miss 
Humphrey and Mr. Robert Lewis, and will be published in a little 
Christmas quarto by William F, Gill & Co. . . . Lee & Shep- 
ard have in press a new number of Mr. Baker’s Reading Club, and 
a new volume of Oliver Optic’s Young America Abroad. . . . 
The Rev. Mr. Alger’s Life of Edwin Forrest, which was announced 
two years ago, but never published, is to be issued immediately by 
J. B. Lippincott& Co. . ; Messrs, Taintor & Bros., Merrill 
& Co., of New York, have purchased Hillard’s Series of School 
Reading Books and the new Franklin Series ; also Seavey’s Good- 
rich’s and Campbell’s Histories of the United States. This firm 
will also hereafter supply in the New York market the publications 
of Wm. Ware & Co., Boston, successors to the late firm of Brewer 


scriber. for $5.00, the magazine and the splendid portrait of Long- 


& Tileston. 


q 
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NEW-ENGLAND $OCURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CHILSON’S FURNACES AND RANGES. 


Chilson’s Wrought or Plate-lron Furnace, 1876. 


THE CENTENNIAL, 


(FOR BRICK SETTING.) 


RON FURNAC 


Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. 


Special attention is invited to my new, splendid, and substantial Arlington Cooking 
ington Portable Ran 


Also, my entirely new and greatly improved Aw 


This superb Furnace will show at a 
glance the greatest improvements ever 
made in wrought or plate iron furnaces, in- 
cluding Chilson’s Anti-Clinker Grate, de- 
cidedly the best plan ever seen for removing 
clinkers and keeping a continuous fire, en- 
sures a large saving in fuel, and simplifies 
and lessons the work of attending the fur- 
vace. It has my Sifting Grate, which moves 
on rollers, and dumps. It will show the 
most beautiful mechanical styleand superior 
workmanship ever seen in a wrought-iron 
furnace. The wrought iron I have made to 
order, of the best quality of stock. They 
are warranted gas-tight. Forty years of 
thorough practical and mechanical experi- 
enee in the invention and manufacturing of 
furnaces in their various forms, of wrought 
and cast iron, enables me to know how a 
furnace should be made to accomplish the 
best results, and give the purchaser perfect 
satisfaction, and savo the money which is 
frequently worse than thrown away on fur- 
naces got up by those having no mechan- 
ical skill or practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness. Scientific theories, without practi- 
cal knowledge and personal experience in 
q  eacigece pes is the cause of so much 


and disappointment to purchasers of 
furnaces. 

Sizes suited to all classes of buildings set 
either in brick-work, or portables 
in double sheet-iron casings. 

With this full line of wrought and cast- 
iron furnaces, I am enabled to offer in- 
ducements to purchasers which cannot fail 
to give ect satisfaction both as to QUAL- 
ITY PRICE. 


| 


Ra e. 


examination of all the work named in this advertisement will prove all that is claimed for this special class of work. 
Special attention given to putting up Furnaces and Ranges, and the ventilation of buildings in any part of the country. Nothing but what is strictly first-class work is manufactured by us. 


Foundry at 
Mansfield, Mass. 


-Warerooms, 


For setting in brick-work this Range 
@ should be seen by every housekeeper in want of strictly the best Portable Range ever made, 


Chilson’s Patent Standard Cone Furnace, 1876, 


Remodeled and Greatly Improved, 
(FOR BRICK SETTING.) 


Special attention is directed to 
the important improvements, 
made in 1876, in my well-known 
Stanparp Cong FuRNACE, in- 
cluding my CLINKER 
Grats, the most important im- 
provement ever made for re- 
moving clinkers and keeping a 
continuous fire; also ensuring a 
large saving in fuel. It also 
simplifies and lessens the work 
of attending the furnace. This 
celebrated furnace has had no 
rival since its first introduction, 
and, with the improvement of 
1875-6, it will be more appre 
ciated than ever before. From 
the day this furnace was intro- 
duced into the market, the de- 
mand for it has been constantly 
increasing, until there were 
about thirty thousand of them in 
use, before the improvement of 
1875-6 were made. 

Sizes adapted to all classes of 
buildings. 

This furnace has received two 
Go tp and several Si.ver Mep- 
ALS, first premiums, and the 
only Mena ever award- 
ed to any furnace in the State. 

Set either in brick- 
work, or portables in 
double sheet-iron casings. 


With this full line of wrought 
and cast-iron furnaces, I am en- 
abled to offer inducements to 
purchasers which cannot fail to 
give perfect satisfaction, both as 
to QUALITY and PRICE. 


has no equal ia this country. 
A thorough 


GARDNER CHILSON. 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


To procure introductory orders for the cheapest and best 
BiacksoArD Erassrs. Something new. iberal com- 
mission. Circulars free. Address 

83 tf eow (I) IRA COPELAND, Brockton, Mass. 


School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS ; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ta MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Puilpits, Settee. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
‘Yrape Marx, Gillott’s,)* Jame 


Andrews Patent. 


52 


Warranted. Designating Ne. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332. 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
q1 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOKE, Sele Agent. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Su Bells of and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 


Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 


AGENTS WANTED} 


peg gee | from nickel-silver, sent by return mail for 
One Di . Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my peumtien upon this. One lady, on visiting my 

4 never thought 
No better 


*CANNON 
712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


‘Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.”—¥ohn D. Philbrich. 
On, oo r hun 
to ANNIE WALLCUT, soy W. Springfield St. Boston, 
or THomrson & Brown, 25 29 


65 tf 


ESTERBROOK 


KS, C 


New: 


Reader’s Ready Rest. 


HANDSOME, STRONG, COMFORTABLE, 
AND CONVENIENT. 


The most perfect Portable Readmg and Writing Desk 
that has ever been invented. It can be easily fastened to a 
Chair, Sofa, Table, Garden Seat, Bed Rail, or Ship’s Berth, 
adjustable to any height or angle, as suitable for the largest 

uarto dictionary as for the smallest diamond edition of the 

‘oets, a luxury appreciated alike by the lady and gentleman, 
the ‘nvalid and the tired business man. 

A suitable Holiday Gift for your Pastor, or Teacher.— 
Send for Circular. Address 
New-England Publishing Co.. 

16 Hawley Street, Bostor. 


o3 a 


CHURCH,SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Oatalogues 
full particulars, prices, etc., sent free. 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, | 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


= 


N. H EDGERTON, 


Philosophical Instruments, 
Successor to J. W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
A fully illustrated and descriptive Catalogue and Price List 
of Philosophical Apparatus -ent free to purchasers. Also, 
illustrated and descriptive Catalogue and Price List of Magic 
Lanterns, Stereopticons and Slides free to purchasers. Per- 
fect instruments and entire satisfaction guaranteed. Three 
Medals awarded at the Centennial Exhibition. 93 


NATIONAL SUNDAY 


M. C. Hazarp. Is undoubtedly the 
helpful and inspiring lessons, 


itorial departments. Needs only mines 
50 per year. Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson 


Edited by M 
the most thorough 
and the most popular 
to be taken. Terms, $1 
Papers with each copy. Sam 


ADAMS, BLACK 


le copy sen 


ers’ Help published. Has 
the best corps of contributors, 


to be examined in order 


t free on application to 


ER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 

ithas more power and heating 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in 

or ease of management, /ree- 
om dust and gas, and 
economy in fuel, it has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is se/- 
clearing. ‘The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with ceal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
remov 

Has a new combined ANTI- 
DUMPING GRATE, with dever 

and handle, which can be oper- 15 1875. 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
Ash-fit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

«#4 Estimates for Heating atid Ventilating all classes of - 
buildings furnished on application. 

GEO. W. WHITE & CO., 
Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 
The Best in the’ World 


Recommends Itself. 


79:22 


28x 24x20 
Kastlake Style. 


InTENDING Purcnasers of any Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,—- 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the ATLAS? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or dever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal development, 
or unequal power of resistance to disease. Al! Heal Lifts 
except the ATLAs have the fatal objection above spoken of — 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The ATLAs Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


ba WORCESTER, MASS, 
EACHE find variety of PENS 
PENCILS, WhITING-PAPER and ENVELOP 


at WARD & GAY’S, Statiencrs, 180 Devonshre Sty Ruston, 


3 
ee | Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. | 
99 101 Blackstone St., Boston. | 
THE 
| 
| q 
—— 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and | | } 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated } 
Greular, if you wish — o 
j | 
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School Reward Cards 


Where can we find a good selection of Reward Cards? isa 
question Teachers do not ask after a visit at Tomlinson’s 
School Book and Stationery House, 58 Cornhill, 
Boston; and in order to give Teachers away from the city 
@n opportunity to procure the best variety at the lowest 
Price, I propose to mail, on receipt of One Dollar, a 
choice selection of the atest and dest Merit, Ticket, and 
Chromo Cards, allowing the usual Teachers’ discount 
and prepaying postage. 

In each dollar there will be a variety ot Rewards, 

oon on we card, with the 
ice given on so that in the Teacher may 
nd any kind wanted. 
wr SON, 


LLIAM TOMLIN 
rp! in School Books and School Stationery, 
gsd 58 Cornhill, Boston. 


National School of Elocution aid Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadetphia. 

or ie Capen ts Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and 

students. Attention to conversation 

aa oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation. Chartered 


March, 1875, Grants diplomas. admitted. Send 


SHOEMAKER, Principal. 


Silver Carols. 


By J. H. LESLIE anv W. A. OGDEN. 
“ Just what we have long wanted,” is the praise from 
every direction. 


“The Best, Haydsomest, and most Practical Music 
Book for LDay-Schools ever Written ; suited 
for Every Occasion in School, " 

Contains a Theoretical Department, short and practical. 
Music cheerful and sparkling, and words enth usiastic. Be- 
coming generally introduced into the Public Schools through- 

out the country. or st per dozen. Ask your Bookseller for 


it, or send e copy. Specimen pages 
ITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology. 


Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry... 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevons’s Elementary Lessons in Logic..-.. 1.25 
Stewart’s Lessons in Element. Physics..-. 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 2.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy... 2.00 


Macmillan & (Co.’s Educational Catalogue 


Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO.. 
88 i 21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olmey’s Arithmetics. 
Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 
Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 
Lossing’s Outline of the U.8. 
Patterson’s Series of Spellers. 
Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 
Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 

and Moral Philosophy. 
Long’s Classical Atlas. 

JAMES M. PALMER, 4¢t., 


.. $1.50} 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology... 2.00/ 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Mise Youmans’s Botanical Series; 


Krusi’s Inventive Drawin: 
(In Four Series— Manual” with each Series) ; 


Youmans’s Chemistry 

Everything up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 


Histo Primers 
Higher Arithmetic ; 


Harkness’s Latin Se 


For information, and terms. of ni odar call upon or 
address WM. HENSHAW, 
sz 22 Hawiey Street, BOSTON. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 

The Franklin Readers ; 

Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 

Hills Geometries. 


Correspondence solicited. 93 


(OWPERTHWAIT CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, Publish the following favorite Textbooks: 
Onn a ee Grand Chance for Live Teach Warren's New Geographies; 
ran ance for Live 1eacners. Warren’s New Geographies; 
& 2) Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
new En ia, not a revi ition of an o 
SN that, in editions, must necessarily contain much WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES tHe Mepac 
x = s «ts of the old matter and be fanity and incorrect in statements of | OF, Merit aT THE ViENNA EXPOSITION OF 873. N 
facts. An entirely new work leaves the editors and contrib- This was the highest to Sch 
&% search, and give effect to that c nge in t ative propor- 
% cow | tions of thinee which time infallibl ngs about. The work | sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvt.) 
is cheaper any ever and can be procured Catalogues terms for introduction, and 
either in parts or volumes, at the option of the subscriber. | in exchange for old Books in 
ANTED.—A gentleman, who has me t years | It is illustrated with elegant woo? :ngravingsand very beau- AMES A. BOWEN New-England 
V¥ with success, desires a situation as in some | tiful maps. A liberal commission will be paid before the ALTER H. FAUNCE, Anat 
high or grammar school. Address “  paeren’™ Box 77, | work is completed. Apply to FLEETWOOD & HAYES,| W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St., B STON. 
Grafton, Mass. ostf | 23 Hawley street, Boston. gr tf 142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 
CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray's Series of Arithmetics, 
Ray's New Algebras, 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 

Brown's Physiology and Hygiene, 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey's Language Lessons, 

Harvey’s Elem. and English Grammars, 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuraticn, 


&c., &c. 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


The prices quoted are :—t. Inrropucrion Parr 
(one-half retail price)—¥ or Gest int introduction into schools in exchange 


where not in use. TEE. Excuance Price 


ce—For first introduction into schools 


Surciz Sampce Corrs for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


Officers, on receipt of the Introduction 
White's Manual of Arithmetic (just published ), containing I. TI. Tri. 

Methods of Teaching, Models af Anaiyeis, and MMustraive 

Full Cloth, -.-- $1.00 81.00 8 
Schuyler’s Elements ‘of Geometry, cose eve eee 1.50 1.13 
Schuyler’s and Mensuration, 1.50 1.13 
Ray's Differential and Integral Calculus, ogee pave 2.25 1 
Ray's and Navigation, ese cece ones 2.25 1.69 
Hep Englis Eheteric, pace pase cons 1.25 94 63 
Thalheimer’s History of England, cate 1.50 1.13 . 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, .... 1.15 58 
Gow’s Good Morals and Manners, 1.25 94 
Dnuaffet’s French Literature, cove vace 1.00 

rusi’s Life of Pestalozzi coe evee 2.25 2.25 
Hailman’s Lectures on Histo Pedagogy, e 
The Examiner, or Teacher's one ese 50 

Payne's School Supervision, seed 1.25 1.25 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 
published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Acent, 
Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON, 


Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 

torical Readers; 

Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed & Lessons in English (an 

Hutchison’s and Hygiene; 

in English Orthogra- 

phy, &c., 

or catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 

liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 

T. T. BAILEY, A 
Combe 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

: Publish NEW YORK, 
Hart's German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (:4 vols.): 75c. to 14. 
The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), #1.50. 
Puatnam’s World’s Progress, $3. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, #1. 25. 
&c., &c, &c. 


Full list, with specimen pages, 


JVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW VORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History ; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


= 96 32 Ooernhill, Boston. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Publishers of 
Cutter’s New Series of Physiclogies ; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 


Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 

» Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logi 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific 
Lippineott’s Gazetteer of the World; 
Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 


&®™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & O0., Pablishers, 
56 22 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United Statea. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address for New-England States : 
G. £. WHITTEMORE, 
56 az PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
78 BOSTON, 


s Youn Folks’. History of the U. 8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 

Soule & Campbell's Pronouncing Handbook; 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n ; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; i. 

Tweed’s Grammar-School 8 

Monroe’s Readings, for ome, School | Public Readings ; 
Perry's Manual of: Bible Selections, for Public and 

Le 2’1| Duntonian System of Ra Wri 
Methfessel’s ‘Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation ; 

The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and I1.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 

Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 

De Joulanges’ ———— City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece arid 

Miss Andrews’ all Little Sisters. 5622 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, genera. 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 


Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral 
ere Foster's Dra 
Williams & Southerla d’s 


For information and terms of introduction, call u 0 
address the Publishers, or “<-iaad 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


“TAINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO., 
158 YORK, 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers. 
Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & Campbell, 
Campbell's Concise Hist. of the United States, 
rich’s History of the U. 8. (Seavey’s Revision), 
Ellisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Ellsworth’s Steps of 
in roved School Records. 
wards arren’s 8 eller, 
Warren's Class-Word Spe 
Zelie’s Critical Spelier, 
Fellow’s First 8 in Grammar 
Kingsbury & Grate k of Arithmetic, 
8 School 
’s Dictionary of Co 
"ee descriptive circulars and information, address 


TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 


758 Broadway, NEW YORK 


4 
4 
| 
| —— 
mailed on application 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 
Fp enmanship, ‘ 
ENcy And many other School Books. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 r F 
| 
| 
| | 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Gray's Botanies ; & & 
New-England States address 


